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For the Companion. 
MY FIRST EFFORT. 
By M. A.D. 

Hard times, a sick father, and four little chil- 
dren,—poor mother overworked, and all of us 
discouraged! 

Have you ever felt the pinchings of poverty ?! 
ever suffered in silent anguish, because there 
seemed nothing you could do to help give food’ 
to those you loved? - 

Did you ever look at the coals, with a dread 
that the last one would disappear before a’ 
penny came, to be devoted to the purchase of 
more? 

Have you ever doled out food, frantic at the 
thought that poverty was narrowing your mind, 
making you stingy, selfish, calculating, against! 
the will of your really generous heart? 

Have you watched the whitening of the chil- 
dren’s shoes at the toes, and seen with dismay, 
the little red feet peeping through, feeling that 
in the struggles for bread and butter, the clothes 
must go? 

Ihave shared all this agonizing care with my 
mother—too happy to be allowed to help with 
my needle, though it made me old before my 
time, and cheated me of many of the pleasures 
of youth. If it had not been for kind little 
Miss Pepper, the tailoress, what should I have 
done? 

‘Til teach you how to make vests,” she said, 
“and then you can help the family.” 

How my heart bounded. With what delight 
I gathered together my poor little basket of sew- 
ing-materials, and sitting at the good little wom- 
an’s feet, stitched, and bound, and seamed, and 
corded! Was I not happy? 

It was a proud day for me, when T had begun 
and finished my miniature vest, all by myself. 
Miss Pepper had not given me even a hint, 
though her twinkling eyes were often fixed smil- 
ingly upon my work. I held it up with a beat- 
ing heart. ° 

“You'll do,” sdid the little woman, senten® 
tiously. ? 

That very day, I went out, quietly, to find 
work. I was only fifteen, but quite tall of my 
age. Poor father! I kissed him, with warm 
drops in my eyes, but hope in my heart. 

“God bless and prosper you,” said Miss Pep- 
per. Her eyes were full of tears, and I wanted 
to cry, myself. 

“Child,” she said, “I suppose you know by 
this time, that men would call you pretty; but 
if they tell you so, to your face’”—— 

“Miss Pepper, I should like to see them DARE!” 
lcried, my cheeks flushing. 

“That’s right—that’s right, my dear! You 
have a proper sense of self-respect, and I’m 
proud of you—proud, and not a bit afraid. I 
have seen girls with but half your pretty looks, 
quite Pleased and flattered with the stares and 
impudent speeches of men,—and there are some 
Villains in those shops, so I thought I would 
speak.” 

“Now, don’t be frightened,”’ she continued, 
Seeing that I suspended the operation of tieing 
my veil; “it only takes a look, to put those 
things down; and really, for a child of fifteen, 
you are as dignifitd as need be. I am notin the 
least afraid—not in the least.” 

So fortified with her few, but wise words of 
counsel, I went out. 

It was a glorious day—and I was so happy, 
that I laughed to myself, thinking that surely I 
Was going to make a fortune for the family. 

I passed three or four small places, for in the 
exuberance of my youth, and good opinion of 
my own capacity, I felt that I ought, at once, to 
— the very best work, to say nothing of 


At last, I paused before a large, showy tailor- 
ng establishment; but here my fancied indif- 
“rence gave way. I was on the very brink of 
‘ial, and you will remember I was yet scarcely 
more than.a child. On the threshold. lounged 
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“WELL, YES,—PRETTY WELL DONE.” 


an cnormous red and yellow tic. I wished to 
pass him, but he planted himself in my way. 

“Well, miss,” he said, smirkingly, staring at 
me, broadly, “can I do any thing for you, 
miss?” 

“I was looking for work,” I replied, taking 
courage at sight of a staid, elderly man, at the 
opposite end of the store. 

“QO, looking for work. Well, miss, I don’t 
know; you look as if you didn’t need to work 
very hard.” 

I said nothing, but patiently unfolded my 
miniature vest. He smiled as he saw it, half- 
closed his eyes, and affected stupendous wisdom. 
Then he nodded, and blinked, and winked, and 
hemmed and hawed. : 

“Never done any thing of this kind, before, I 
suppose, eh ?”’ 

“Never; it is my first trial.” 

“Very “clever; wonderfully clever! Why, it 
must have tricd your bright eyes, amazingly.” 

“T didn’t come here to get compliments, if you 
please, but work,” I retorted. 

“OQ, indeed! Work? Yes!” and his vulgar 
face flushed red; a vindictive light kindled in 
his eyes. ‘Well, miss,—what’s your name—I’m 
exceedingly sorry to inform you, that we make 
it a rule never to give work to strangers, on 
their chance application. Besides, we have 
more hands than we know what to do with.” 

I confess I felt glad to get out of his insolent 
way, and almost ran from the shop, my cheeks 
byrning, my eyes flashing, and my heart quite 
sick, while this thought assailed me: “If I had 
been a little less dignified—a little less impul- 
sive; if I had only held my tongue, I might have 
got work to do, and we need it so much.” And 
yet, when I recalled those bold eyes, the freedom 
of his glance and manner, my face grew hot 


again; and scarce knowing I did it, I clenched | of keeping a cent of the money. 


my hands and set my teeth. 
Though my enthusiasm had received a sore 
check, I had not altogether lost heart. I looked 


no longer for a fashionable shop, but plunged 


at once into the first low.doorway I saw. An 


overpowering odor of oil-skin and tarpaulin 


couldn’t afford such a work-woman as you. 
Wish I could.” 


thought of his own younglings at home. 


full, they’re sure to take you.” 
I thanked him, and went out. 


to whom I stated my errand. 


in a while, a glance at me. 


dling—white valencia. 


may give you better. 
suit us. Think you'll try?” 


he would refuse me? 
Of course I had to give security. 
Pepper, foreseeing that, had lent me the money, 


strength. 


to me, then. 


ing their keen appetites. 


saluted me, and'I felt as if smothered in hot| Miss Pepper. 


flannels, undergoing the process of being dyed. 


the word ‘‘business” seemed written. 


I tremblingly showed him the little vest. He 


looked it over admiringly. 





& showy clerk, whose neck was encircled with 





you see,—such as you notice hereabouts. I| est work-women.” 


- 


His kind voice went to my heart. If I live a 
hundred years, I shall never forget that fat, red- 
faced dumpling of a man, who must have 


“Better go to Simpson Brothers,” he said, 


handing the work back; “they give out a lot of 
first-class vests; busy time, too; if they’re not| family there must be a black sheep.’ When 


He looked my work over, carefully, whistling 
softly to himself the while, and throwing, once | to steal into the very stillness, as I write; and 


Kind Miss 


Six vests—three dollars! what a sum it looked 


“No you won’t, young lady,” was her quick | Gaige. 
A broad-faced, florid-looking man waited up-| reply. 
on me, in whose every lineament and movement | only set about it. 


I followed her advice, and those six vests were 
miracles of neatness. 

“See, darling!” I cried to my sick father, “this 
is all my money—no, yours. I’ve earned it in 
five days. Just think! not quite a weck! Girls 
are good for something, arn’t they, father? 
though you have wished I was a boy.” 

I thought he would laugh at that; but instead, 
his lip quivere?,—my poor, helpless father,—and 
he turned his face away, to hide the tears. 
“You're not sorry, father, dear father,” I said, 
hiding my head between the pillow and his 
shoulder. ; 

He shook his head; but I knew what he felt, 
for I had heard him say, often, thoughtlessly, 
of course, that girls were good for nothing. 
But, O! how proud and happy I was! How 
I gloated over every thing bought by that mon- 
ey—my own, hardly-earned money! How much 
sweeter the bread tasted! How every little pur- 
chase shone! 

And then I remembered the kind words with 
which my work was received; and the joy I felt 
at being the bread-winner. 

I don’t think I shall ever feel such pure hap- 
piness again, till I go inside the shining gates 
of the eternal world, if Iam ever so blessed as 
to hear the Master’s ‘‘well done.” 





For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
; Carter I. 
“Tt is a very old saying, Gaige, that ‘in every 


we think of Torrey’s father, what can we expect 


The Simpson | of the son?” 
Brothers were opposite, and though I had to 
pass by several staring clerks, I made for the} nes Thurlow had; no swiftness nor breaks in it, 
oldest face I saw, a tall man with a bald head, | —a solid weight of sense seemed to lic in every 


Such a smooth, steady voice as my Aunt Ag- 


calm, measured word. 
It is strange how those words of hers seem 


the hot feeling grows about my face once 


“Well, yes,—pretty well done, for a beginner,” | more; and my heart jumps and throbs, just as 
he said; “but you’re young and untried. Never | it did that afternoon. ; 
give the best prices to beginners—apt to spoil 
work, you see. Try you with a bundie of mid-| in the little side-room, where I had thrown my- 

If you do them well, | self, with a book, and the winds are going to 
Fifty cents a vest, if they | sleep, and then awaking with a long, sullen 


I seem to be lying there on the green lounge, 


swell, in the Pinery, outside. Overhead are the 


Most decidedly [ thought I would try. Wasn’t | cool, gray heaps of clouds. It is strange, but 
my heart in my mouth, as the saying is, for fear | again I seem to hear, across all the years, the 


buzzing of the great black flies on the pane. 
Then Uncle Gaige spoke. His voice—unlike 
» | his sister’s—was swift, prompt, authoritative,— 


so I proudly took my bundle up—I never once | like one who is used to giving orders, and havy- 
felt its weight—and before night I was seated in | ing them obeyed. 

the room of the good spinster, working with 
Bible diligence—with all my might, mind and | He seems to me a shy, dull, awkward fellow, at 


“T can’t make out much in the boy, any way. 


the best.” 
“Better be that, than have his father’s wits, if 
he put them to no better use. He is-slow and 


I felt superbly rich-not thinking of myself | shy,—one could hardly expect any thing better, 
and my wants—how could I? I never dreamed | considering how he has been brought up; but 
It was all for | he is not a fool,—and I must admit, I’ve never 
my poor, pale mother, and the moaning man | seen, thus far, any thing malicious in him; al- 
who lay on the bed, crippled and drawn with | though I made up my mind, from the beginning, 
rheumatic pains! All for the toes of the four| he would be the family black sheep. Perhaps 
little children—if enough was left, after satisfy- | it was hardly fair.” 


I think my Aunt Agnes always meant to be 


“T’ll make two a day, before long,” I said to | a just woman—in her way. 


“Tt is best to be on the safe side,” said Uncle 
“Tf I was sure the boy would turn out 


“It’s very easy to kill yourself, if you | any thing, I’d give him achance; but his father 
You have merely to rise at | had that once; what did he make of it?” the 
four, sew till twelve, eat—or rather snatch a] quick, downright voice growing a little harder 
mouthful—at it again; sew till six—swallow a/| and bitterer. 
bit of supper—sew till twelve or one, by candle- 
“Well, well, my dear,”—it did not shock me, | light! 
his voice was so kind,—“‘that’s a very nice piece 
of work, really—a good deal nicer than what 
goes out of my shop. I could give you some- 
thing, of course; but you are worth a deal more 
than I pay. I only work in the coarsest line, 


“True enough, Gaige. If Dick had no care 


Yes, yes! easy enough to cripple all| for himself, he might have thought of the old 
your energies. I protest against it. Sew care-| and honorable family he seemed born to dis- 
fully, work conscientiously; by-and-by you’ll| grace!” 

get first-class prices. If they know they can de- 
pend upon you, you need never fear lack of| his sharp, down right way, “all that is past. It 
work, for in dry times they drop only the poor- | will do no good to bring that skeleton of our 


“Agnes,” said Uncle George, speaking now in 





trouble and shame, out of its grave. Dick is in 
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his. If he had only been there before his fall, it 


would have been better for him, and better for | Cousin Knight Thurlow, best. He was my own 


us. But it’s useless to dwell upon that.’s 
There spoke the hard, resolute, practical man, 


—for such was my Uncle Gaige Holbrook. 


| 
| 


Somebody came in at that moment, and in- 


terrupted the talk. Then it flashed upon me, 
for the first time, that the conversation had not 
been intended for me. I had not thought of 
that. Indeed, I had hardly thought of any 


thing, while I lay there, taking in slowly (my | ly happened, some one crossed him. Then, I 
Uncle Gaize said JI had a slow brain, you know) | think his dog, and pony, and the boys in the 
the meaning of all the man and woman had | school play-ground, knew that there was an- 


spoken. 


The winds in the Pinery, dying slowly one | Knight Staples. 
moment, and swelling up hoarsely the next,— | blaze of temper, a stormy outbreak of rage, 
like a grief which will not be quicted,—entered | which it seemed would carry all before it,—for 
The soft, gray piles of clouds | Knight had the strong will of his race, and 
darkened the sky. There I lay, motionless, on | weaker natures were overborne by it. 


the window. 


the lounge, with such a crushed, hopeless feel- 
ing, and yet with such a live, sharp ache at my 
heart, that as I now look down across the years, 


I pity the boy whom I see stretched there, in | off into the woods, or down to the great pond, 
dozen | fishing, all the chill and silence which I felt in 
years were on my head, and yet how heavily | the presence of my grand relatives; would slip 


that sad summer afternoon. Only a 


they weighed! 


It seemed as though I had no place on God’s | handsome cousin, as I was at home, with Pressy 
pleasant earth; as though a taint and a curse | and dear old Esther. 
Each of those words had been | 


were upon me. 
like the creaking of a rusty door on its hinges, 
and I had seen through the opening into wide 


spaces of the past, and the light hurt me—it | blood. 


hurt me! 
At last, I got up and went out, and erept ont 


of sight, among the clumps of evergreens which | tempered, and inclined to be domineering some- 


shut me in on every side, with their dark green 
walls. 

I had hut one want, then, and that was to be 
out of sight of every living thing. ‘I had no 
right to be in the world. Its beauty, its love 
and gladness were not for such as I. It seemed 
as thoueh some awful fate clung to me. Iam 
sure that miserable hour of my boyhood made 
me wiser, and I hope, tenderer to all human sor- 
row, for the rest of my life. 

I was a fatherless, motherless boy, with only 
my little sister Pressy, and old Esther, who had 
been a foster-mother to both of us. 

Once in a year or two, our grand relations at 
the Pinery sent for me to make them a visit of 
a week or so, as the case might be. In their 
presencg, whatever courage and self-possession 
I had, seemed to ooze out at my fingers’ ends. 

They were such cold, stately, magnificent peo- 
ple—at least, they seemed soto me. And though 
the Pinery was a very splendid place, a large, 
solid old stone house with balconies at each 
end, and a veranda all about it; though it stood 
in the midst of ample grounds with pleasant 
walks and shrubberies, with statues gleaming 
here and there among the leaves; still I was 
always clad to get back to the little cottage at 
Oak’s Head, even if there were only hollyhocks 
and sweet-briar roses in the front yard. But 
there was Pressy, with her bright yellow hair, 
and her little mouth all in a tremble of smiles, 
to welcome me; and there, too, was Esther, 
with her old, worn, kind face, that had some- 
thing in it pleasanter to me than all the hand- 
some faces at the Pinery. 

For every body said my Uncle Gaige was a 
handsome man. He was the oldest of the fami- 
ly, and had never married; he lived with my 
Aunt Agnes and her husband—or they lived 
with him, which was very much 
thing. 

At any rate, the Pinery had been my Grand- 
father Holbrook’s, and on his death it fell to his 
oldest son, who was a handsome man in his 
early fifties; straight and tall, with dark hair 
and full beard, just frosted a little. The well- 
shaped face was stern in repose, and the eyes, 
clear and shrewd, seemed always cold and crit- 
ical to me. 

Aunt Agnes had been a beauty in her youth, 
and was a very blooming matron. Nota silver 
streak mingled with her brown hair; her chin, 
with the little dimple in it, was as smooth as in 
its girlhood; and yet her smile, though it was 
so bright, never warmed her handsome face, as 
it did poor old Esther’s worn and homely one. 

One’s smile, though, is apt to lack something, 
when the thought underneath it is haunted by 
some dread, and the eyes over it are watching 
for the first indications of the “black sheep of 
the family.” 

As for my Uncle Thurlow, he was rather 
pompous and patronizing—a good sort of man 
enough; very proud of his handsome wife 
and his promising son, and fond of his dogs 
and horses. He had a very comfortable opin- 
fon of Algernon Thurlow in general, and en- 
joyed a good dinner about as well as any thing 
else in the world. 

Even a boy of twelve years old—and “slow” 
at that—had seen so far into the man’s real self. 


the same 
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Of all the household at the Pinery, I liked my 


cousin, and only a year my stnior; and yet 
what a chasm there was between us. 

Knight had the family good looks, and was | 
large of his age, lithe and graceful, while I 
was undersized and awkward. His face won 
you at once. It was all glow and fire. 

He was bright and witty, always at ease with 
every body, and a favorite,—unless, which rare- 


other side to this bright, fun-loving, generous 
There was a swift, sudden 


Knicht and I, though, had never come in con- 
flict. I got on better with him than I did with 
the rest of my relatives; and when we two went 


along, and I was as much at ease with my 


Knight liked me, too,—at least, much better 
than the ot] ers did,—and was never on the look- 
out for the caint which they believed was in my 


It was nv wonder, too,—I used to think, try- 
ing to find excuses for him,—that he was quick- 


times, for he had always been petted, indulged, 
praised. 

His parents idolized him. Even Uncle Gaige 
thought his nephew about the brightest boy in 
the world. 

People are very much in the habit of talking 
as though children never knew any real grief,— 
as though the breaking of a toy, the loss of an 
hour’s play, swelled to the brim the cup of 
childish griefs. 

I know better. By the awful darkness; by 
the weight and misery of that long hour, when 
I lay crouched in the shadow of the evergreens, 
—I know it. 

There was such a deep, dull pain at my heart! 
Treally felt as though Aunt Agnes’ words were 
true, and as though some blight had fallen up- 
on me from the beginning; as though there was 
no helpforme. Try, hardasI might, to free my- 
self from the curse of the beginning, it would 
follow and cling to me. 

A hard, bitter, defiant mood came upon me. 
When I thought of God, the Father, tender, lov- 
ing, pitiful to all sorrow, it did not seem that 
He had any help for such as I was. 

Had he not let the blight fall upon me from 
my birth. 

There was no use in my trying to make any 
thing of myself, for that doom of the black 
sheep clung to me. 

I understood now, what all my relatives’ cold, 
patronizing ways meant, and Esther’s kind, sor- 
rowful looks, when she sat still, sometimes, look- 
ing at me and Pressy. 

Did the curse touch her, too, that little, inno- 
cent sister, with her yellow hair around the 
sweet, sweet face?—the pain growing sharper, 
as I thought of her. 

Yet I did not cry,—boy of twelve years asT 
was,—though that hour was the darkest and 
cruelest of my life. 

At last I heard the gate open, and quick 
steps came up the avenue. It was my cousin; 
and I turned my face cautiously, and looked at 
him, as he went by. 

Isee him now,—the large, supple limbs, the 
proud, alert head, the cap set jauntily on one 
side! He was whistling a tune, and just behind 
him trotted his shepherd dog—a great, shaggy, 
brown and white creature. 

The sight of the boy, the very sound of his 
clear, careless, happy voice, made me wince. 
I drew my head back among the leaves, softly 
and quickly. ° 

For the moment, a fierce hate swelled in my 
heart. What did it mean, that he should have 
all the gifts of life! the wealth, the ease, the 
love, the happiness, and I—what was my por- 
tion but a curse and shame? 

Ah, children who read my story, all this was 
a wrong anda mistake,—a wrong tothe dear 
God, whose tender eyes watched me, pitifully, 
lying down there with my old, young misery, 
among the evergreens. 

Something, soft and cold, suddenly ran itself 
against my face. 

It was Ranger, Knight’s dog, who had found 
me out among the eyergreens, and who now 
sprang and leaped about me, for joy. 

There are times, when even a dog’s love does 


| dog. 


I put my arms about him, and laid my face 
against the warm, shaggy neck. 
Just then, the young master whistled to his 


“Don’t you leave me, Ranger, don’t you!” I 
whispered. “He’s got all the prizes, and I 
haven’t any thing, not so much as a dog to love 
me. Don’t go, Ranger!” 

I wonder, to this day, whether there was 
something in my voice, which reached that 
brute’s instinct; for though his master called, 
and whistled, he continued hanging about me, 
and licking my hands. 

In another moment, curious as to what kept 
his dog, the young master came back, thrust 
aside the branches, and looked in at us. 

“Why, Torry Holbrook!” he cried, his face 
struck with wonder, “what in the world made 
you crawl in here?” 

“I wasn’t feeling very well, and—and—it’s 
pleasant and shady here.” 

“T should think it was! Why, it’s the dark- 
est and gloomiest hole in the grounds,—only fit 
for a thief to sneak into!” 

Somehow, in my strained, morbid mood, the 
words hurt me. ‘Perhaps he means to imply I 
shall be one, some day,” I thought, gloomy and 
suspicious, for almost the first time in my life. 
Then Ranger’s cold nose ran into my palm. 
I looked up. 

“See, Knight, he knows me, and I think he 
likes me better than he does you.” 

Knight stared at me and the dog, with a half- 
amused, half-incredulous smile. 

“No, he don’t, either. Come here, old fellow, 
I say.” 

But my arm was around the dog’s neck, and 
he did not stir. 

My cousin was in good humor. “I didn’t be- 
lieve any body could do that. You must have 
bewitched him, Torry,” he said. 

“You see, Knight, you see!” I cried, trium- 
phantly. 

My cousin stared at me curiously, again. 

“Why, you make a great fuss over it, Torry! 
Do come out of there. It makes a fellow shiver, 
to see you cuddled up in this damp, miserable 
place. What would the folks at the house 
think ?” 

I knew already, far too well for my own hap- 
piness, what they thought of me; but I rose up, 
and came out of the thicket; and as we went 
up to the house, Knight began to lay plans for 
the grand time we would have to-morrow, going 
down to the brook for fish; but I noticed, 
through all his talk, that Ranger kept by my 
side. To be sure, he was only a dog; but I 
think he saved my heart from despair. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
THE STOLEN MELONS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. ° 

“Run for the doctor, Hetty; I feel the pain in 
my shoulders coming on again.” 

It was hard for Hetty to be roused from her 
first sleep, to go half-a-mile that chill autumn 
night; it was hard, too, for Miss Penniwell to 
be a perpetual invalid; and if she was exacting 
and capricious, it is only for those who are suf- 
ferers like herself, to pass judgment upon her. 

“Stop a minute, Hetty; what time is it?” 

“Quarter past ten, mum,” said the child, rub- 
bing her eyes, and looking at the clock. 

“Then I'll take my drops. There, now you 
may go; and Hetty, don’t be gone long. Do 
you hear?” % 

.““Yes’m.” 

Hetty shuddered, and drew her shawl closer, 
as she shut the front door behind her and has- 
tened down the oft-travelled street, to the doc- 
tor’s house. That gentleman, not well-pleased 
with being disturbed, declared he would not go 
out of his house, unless somebody was dying. 
Then he folded a white powder in a paper, and 
said,— 

“Give that to your mistress, and she’ll be bet- 
ter immediately; and tell her Pll be round the 
first thing in the morning. A whimsical, fidg- 
etty’—— he muttered; but the remainder of 
the sentence he shut into the house, and turned 
the key upon it. His hundred and eighty 
pounds of solid flesh had little sympathy with 
the infirmities of less favored mortals. 

Hetty hurried on, swiftly, and was passing Mr. 
Wetherby’s grounds, when she observed some 
person climbing the wall very stealthily. She 
hid behind a tree, thinking it might be a robber 
—perhaps a murderer. Two or three more fol- 


lowed, and then she saw that they were High 
School boys—a discovery which would have re- 
lieved her very little, if she had not recognized 
Laurence North’s scarlet smoking-cap. 

Laurence had befriended her several times, 





one good. Ranger’s did me, at that moment, 





therefore, passing on, when the boy who wore 
the cap, seized her by the shoulders, and held 
her fast. 

“What are you abroad for, at this time of 
night?” he demanded. And she perceived, to 
her terror, that it was not:Laurence North, but 
Ralph Grimes—renowned for being the ring. 
leader of mischief, among his school-fellows. 
“Can’t you speak? Are you struck dum)?” 
he continued. 

“O, please, I’ve been for the doctor. 
go! let me go!” 

“Promise, first, that you won’t say a word 
about what you’ve seen.” 

“T haint seen nothing, cept that you’ve all 
got pumpkins under your arms.” 

The boys could hardly suppress a laugh at 
this, though they had been, all the time, very 
cautious not to make a noise, and scarcely spoke 
above a whisper. 

“Well, don’t mention the pumpkins to any 
body,” said Ralph. 

“And don’t tell that you met us at all,” said 
Tommy Thorn. 

“She will, though;—just as though a girl 
could keep a secret,” said a big boy, evidently 
thinking he had said something very bright and 
original. 

“Promise,” said Ralph. 

“Promise,” said all the rest. 

“No, I won’t tell—not never,” said Hetty, too 
much frightened to pay strict attention to gram- 
mar. 

“See that you don’t. If you do—you may 
wish you hadn’t, that’s all. Now run—scam- 
per.” 

' Hetty needed no second bidding, but fied 
home as fast as she could. Fortunately, Miss 
Penniwell, having no one to complain to, had 
gone to sleep; so Hetty escaped the expected 
reprimand, for being gone so long. 

The next morning, Mr. Wetherby arose and 
looked out of his chamber window, toward the 
rising sun. Then, as was quite natural, his eye 
roved over his beautiful garden, and at last 
rested on his melon-bed. He started back with 
an exclaniation which brought his wife to the 
window. 

Many of his largest and finest melons, which 
he had watched, with almost paternal affection, 
from blossom to maturity, were gone. The 
vines, too, torn and trampled, bore mute wit- 
ness to the violence they had suffered. 

Mr. Wetherby descended into the garden, for 
the purpose of closer examination. There were 
footprints in plenty, but none from which he 
could hope to identify the culprits. 

“Ah, here’s evidence!” he said, with a sigh of 
relief, picking up a scarlet worsted smoking- 


Let me 


vines. 

Immediately after breakfast, he took it to Mr. 
Grimshaw, principal of the High School. 

“J called to ascertain whether this cap be- 
longs to any of the youth under your charge,” 
he said; and then related the circumstances un- 
der which he found it. 

“Laurence North sometimes wears such a cap 
as that; but I hardly think—— Laurence is not 
a mischievous boy. No. I’m convinced it is 
not his. I’ll call him, however, and let him 
speak for himself.” 

Laurence was summoned, and at once identi- 
fied the cap as his own, but denied all knowl- 
edge of the robbery. 

“I went to bed at half-past nine, last night,” 
he said, “and slept till six this morning.” 

His honest brown eyes did not quail before 
the steady gaze of his teacher and Mr. Wether- 
by, as he said this. 

“Where was the cap, when you went to bed, 
last night?” asked Mr. Wetherby. 

“On my table, sir, I wore it out early in the 
evening.” 

: a was it when you got up this morn- 
ing 

“This is the first time I have seen it.” 

“Who is your room-mate?” * 

“Ralph Grimes.” 

“Was he in, last night, at his usual hour?” 

" “Yes, earlier than usual. He said his head 
ached, and he went to bed before I did.” 

“What time did he rise?” 

“He is not up yet,” said Laurence, smiling. 

“Do you lock your chamber door, nights?” 

“Always. I did so, last night, and found it 
locked, this morning.” 

“A plausible story, truly,” said Mr. Wether 
by, with asneer. “Let Ralph Grimes be called.’ 

Ralph came in, rubbing his eyes, and looking 
as though he had but just returned from the 
land of Nod. He confirmed Laurence’s state- 
ment, so far as he was concerned, both by words 
and appearance. . It seemed quite evident, that 
he had been in a state of unconsciousness, since 
the preceding evening, at nine o’clock. 





and she remembered him gratefully. She was, 





“Do you think your room-mate could have 
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gone out and come in, last night, without your 
peing aware of it?” 

“QO, no doubt of it,’”’ answered Ralph, more 
yeadily than he had replied to any other ques- 
tion. 

“ft is useless to question him further,” said 
Mr. Wetherby; and Ralph was dismissed. 

“Now, young man,” said Mr. Wetherby, ad- 
dressing Laurence, “‘there is a very plain case 
acainst you—very plain, indeed! I’ve seen a 
man hung on less evidence. My advice to you 
js, confess. Your punishment will be lighter, 
than if you continue to brave it out.” 

Laurence’s cheek was flushed, but there was 
the look of honesty still in his eye, as he stood 
straight up before Mr. Wetherby, and said,— 

“J have nothing to confess. I have told the 
truth.” 

“But your cap couldn’t go off by itself. 
Whom do you accuse?” said Mr. Wetherby, im- 
patiently. 

“J accuse no one.” 

“And remember,” broke in Mr. Grimshaw, 
—who, in his heart, believed the boy innocent, 
—‘remember that no false notions of honor 
should lead you to shield the culprits, whoever 
they are.” 

“Mr. Grimshaw, I can only repeat that I know 
nothing of this affair.” 

“You can go, then,” said Mr. Grimshaw, sad- 
ly. Then turning to Mr. Wetherby, as Lau- 
rence closed the door after him, he said,— 

“If you had asked me to point out the most 
honest, truthful, straightforward, and in all re- 
spects the most exemplary among my students, 
Ishould have said, without hesitation, Laurence 
North.” 

“His countenance tells the same story,” said 
Mr. Wetherby; “which shows that even Na- 
ture’s handwriting is not always to be relied 
upon.” 

“fT cannot believe him guilty, although ap- 
pearances are so much against him,” said Mr. 
Grimshaw. 

“My dear sir, you see from this how neces- 
sary itis to put aside prejudice in such cases, 
and judge from facts alone—facts alone. We 
lawyers understand that.” 

Then rising and taking his hat, he remarked, 
“Leave you to deal with him. Good-morning, 
Mr. Grimshaw.” | . 

“Good-morning, Mr. Wetherby.” 

Mr. Grimshaw questioned his students, one by 
one, when they assembled in the school-room, 
that morning; but nothing could be c icited 
from them. 

“Of the guilt of the one who stands accused, 
Igrieve to say, there can be little doubt; but I 
am equally certain that he had accomplices. 
They are only adding to their sin by concealing 
it, and Tbeg, too, that they will think of the 
meanness Of allowing him to receive all the pun- 
ishment.” 

He paused—no one spoke. 

“Laurence North, come here.” 

Asmile went round the school-room, as Mr. 
Grimshaw affixed to his jacket a placard bear- 
ing the word THIEF in capital letters; but Lau- 
Tenee turned pale as death. To them it seemed 
almost no punishment at all, and some who had 


nsolved to “own up,” as they expressed it,” 


rather than Laurence should be flogged, were 
Row satisfied to keep silence. 
“ ° 
You will wear that a week.” 


Laurence would have borne a flogging, like a 
man; he rather expected it—for, in that school, 
floggings were not entirely out of date; but to 
be publicly branded as a thief, seemed to him 
more than he could endure. He felt, when he 
Passed through the street, as though he was a 
suang-stock for all the world—nay, that even 
we arses, the dogs, and the birds of the air 
“= to each other that: terrible word, 
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“eve Laurence North took the melons.” 
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“Thece asked Florence. 
m. is, but I fear it wouldn’t amount toa 
de “—, ma court of justice. External evi- 
an 18 preferred there.” 
Re. father, a good reputation is often ap- 
ion “©, even in a court of justice; and Lau- 
fe 's Universally admitted to be the ‘finest 
cllow in school,” 
“"y . : 
by = Much in his favor,” said Mr. Wether- 
fe tit won’t controvert facts. His cap was 
ound in my garden.” 
— Wore the lion’s skin, but that didn’t 
uy, 4 lion,” returned Florence. 





the ass did wear the lion’s skin? Facts are 
what we want, my dear,—fucts.” 

“Facts—I detest facts,” said Florence. 

“So it appears; but they are stubborn things, 
for all that,” said her father. 

“Nevertheless; I am convinced of young 
North’s innocence,” remarked Florence. 
“Unfortunately this is not an occasion for 
convictions, but for evidence. Now run away, 
and leave me to look up the case of Hartwell 
vs. Hartwell.” < 

One day as Laurence was returning from 
school, in a very disconsolate frame of mind, he 
saw Florence Wetherby tripping lightly through 
her father’s front yard. Her blooming face was 
radiant with smiles, her wavy brown hair clus- 
tered lovingly about the little hat, set so jaunti- 
ly on her head, and altogether the young girl 
was a very pleasing object to look at. 

But Laurence seemed to prefer old Mrs. Stubbs, 
who was moving slowly along.in front of him, 
with the aid of a blue umbrella, which she used 
asa cane. He kept his eyes fixed steadily up- 
on her, and did not turn his head till Florence 
opened the gate and accosted him. 

“Why did you wish to avoid me?” she asked, 
in a low voice. 

“T thought you wouldn’t wish to be seen with 
me,” said Laurence. 

“Do you think I belicve that story? Not a 
word of it. And as to this ridiculous badge— 
there!” and Florence pulled it from his jacket. 
“Let it fly to the four winds of heaven,” she said, 
laughing, as she tore it in pieces, and scattered 
it abroad. 

And so the two walked on together; and Lau- 
rence’s heart was lighter than a feather. 

It was one day, toward the close of the fol- 
lowing week, that Florence called to see Miss 
Penniwell. It was her habit to cheer the inva- 
lid’s solitude, with any harmless bit of news or 
gossip which happened to be rife in the village, 
and at this time, she mentioned the affair of 
Laurence North and the stolen melons. 

“T can’t think he did it—such a pleasant lad; 
he’s brought me books to read, several times,” 
said Miss Penniwell. 

“Nor I,” said Florence; ‘‘and yet he’s been 
publicly disgraced. I sometimes think that 
men, what with their reason, and their logic, 
and their facts, lose sight of their common- 
sense.” 

To this conversation, and a good deal more 
just like it, Hetty listened, with mouth and eyes 
wide open, and a most distressed expression of 
countenance, which Miss Penniwell presently 
perceiving, said,— 

“Why, what’s the matter, child? you look as 
thongh you had a fit!” 

“Q, I know something,” said Hetty, bursting 
into tears. 

“Well, vou needn’t cry about it, if you do,” 
remarked Miss Penniwell. But the lang sup- 
pressed secret had been too much for her, and 
her tears flowed on. 

“What is it? tell us, there’s a good girl,” said 
Florence. 

“I promised I wouldn’t,” sobbed Hetty; but 
Miss Penniwell continued to scold, and Florence 
continued to coax and caress, till they had 
drawn from her the story of her encounter with 
Mr. Grimshaw’s students, when returning from 
the doctor’s. | : 

Her statement was so clear, particularly fhat 
portion which related to Ralph Grimes as the 
wearer of the scarlet smoking-cap, that even 
Mr. Wetherby was satisfied. 

If any doubt could have remained, it was re- 
moved by Ralph’s confession. He owned that 
Laurence was asleep when he set out on his 
moonlight excursion, and when he returned. 
So Ralph and his confederates were expelled 
from the school for the remainder of the term, 

and sent to their respective parents. 

Laurence was, soon after, invited by Mr. 
Wetherby to dine at his house, which was es- 
teemed a great honor. 

“Father,” exclaimed Florence, triumphantly, 
“you see that my convictions were right, after 
all!” 

“Your convictions wouldn’t have been worth 
a rush, without the facts,” said her father, 
chucking her under the chin. 

ed 
PARIS PACKERS, 

In Paris there are men who follow the busi- 
ness of packers and movers. Alert, deft-handed 
and sure, they enter one’s house at six o’clock 
on the morning of removal and take possession. 
Every article of glass, china and parian is packed 
with delicate care by men who understand the 
handling of such things as well as the head 
packers at Haughwout’s. One set of men strip 
the pictures from the walls, wrap the frames 
and box them: others tear up carpets, put the 
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twinkling, books boxed and utensils disposed of 
with surprising celerity. All the furniture, un- 
less there is an unusual amount, goes into one 
enormous covered van, which the men bring 
with them, where it is stowed away with a niccty 
which would astonish the carmen of New York. 
At twelve o’clock every article has Ieft the 
house. When the load arrives at the new abode, 
the same hands unpack and lay down every 
thing, and by nightfall the house is in thorough 
order. The beauty of this system looks despair- 
ingly enviable to American eyes. You go out 
of your house in the morniug, spend the day 
shopping or driving, and return to your new 
lodgings for dinner, to find every thing in read- 
iness. The head packer is in some way respon- 
sible for the security of every thing that passes 
through his hands, and the consequence is they 
are removed with a care which renders break- 
ages wonderfully few. 

——_+@o———_—. 

For the Companion. 

JACK MATHER AND THE RATTLE- 
SNAKE. 

By Wirt Sikes. 
“Yes, sir,” said Jack Mather, one afternoon, as 
we sat on the deck of the Mississippi steamer 
City of St. Paul; “yes, sir, I’ve seen plenty of 
rattlesnakes in my day, and killed not a few. 
But the ticklishest adventure I ever had with 
one was about two years ago. 
“T was visiting a friend who lives in a fine 
country place just out of Winona. A fine town 
that, by the way; we'll pass it to-morrow about 
daybreak. 
“It was a hot day, and the folks had gone 
on a picnic—one of them things that I don’t 
take to, for ’m getting too old; and after they 
had all gone, I thought I would hobble around 
in the grass a little, to amuse myself. It is all 
open country around Benton’s place— Benton is 
my friend’s name—and a little ways off I came 
upon a nice, clean spot, where the grass was 
green, and a little brook wandered along in the 
shade of a rocky bluff. 

“TI lay down there for a quiet nap, and soon 
fell asleep. ‘ 

“I must have slept half an hour, as near as I 
can judge, when I was awakened by a rattling 
sound that I knew the meaning of only too well. 

“ ‘Rattlesnake!’ says I, under my breath, 
opening my eyes and looking around me, but 
never stirring a finger. 

“There he was—ugh! what an ugly sight! 
Not five feet off, a huge snake, coiled ready to 
spring, his head up in the air, his eyes blazing 
defiance, and his forked tongue spinning out 
and in between his open jaws! 

“He was six feet long if he was an inch; and 
I made up my mind that Jack Mather’s time 
had come. I closed my eyes; but it was no use 
—I couldn’t keep them shut—and I opened them 
again, and lay there staring at him. 

“You’ve heard about a snake’s fascination, I 
suppose? I never much believed it before that 
time, butI do now. Oncel fixed my eyes on 
his, I couldn’t take them off; no, not to.save 
me. "Gradually I lost sight of every thing else 
around and a sort of low music scemed to sing 
in my ears. Colors, every hue of the rain- 
bow, played before my eyes, and I felt myself 
sinking into a sort of dreamy intoxication, far 
from unpleasant. I lost sight of the idea of 
death, and no longer stood in any fear of it. 

“Of course the snake did not spring—if he had 
I shouldn’t be talking here, you may well be- 
lieve! 

“No, he gradually uncoiled himself, stopped 
shaking his rattles, and lowered his head to the 
ground. At the same time the fascination left 
me, and the terror of death came back on me in 
its fullforce. But still I knew it would be mad- 
ness to stir, and I lay there on my back, motion- 
less and almost breathless. 

“Then he began to crawl slowly until he crept 
up close to me, and actually put his head on my 
breast—laid his ugly, poisonous mug right on 
my shirt-front, sir—right here,” and Jack point- 
ed to a pearl button on his breast; “and then 
drew himself clear across my body, and cufled 
down on the other side, close to my outstretched 
arm, with his head within three inches of my 
naked hand. 

“Situated as I was—flat on my back—I didn’t 
dare to stir; it’s not a very easy matter for me 
to get up, any way; it requires considerable ef- 
fort; andI knew if I tried it I should disturb 
the snake. 

“What shouldI do? The more I thought it 
over, the more I seemed to see that I couldn’t do 
any thing at all but just lay there, as still as I 
could, till such time as he chose to go away. 
How long that would be, there was no telling. 

“By-and-by I began to feel very nervous. 
Ever have those little nervous feelings on you, 





chairs together, and have draperies removed in a 


comfortable generally. Well, that’s a very un- 
pleasant sort of a feeling to come on a man, when 
he knows that the first twitch may send him 
out of this world. And that was my case ex- 
actly. 

“O, how I did wish that hideous fellow would 
get up and go home! But he lay as quiet as 
you please, seeming to be asleep, and with no 
more idea of going back to the hole he came out 
of, than I had. 

“Suddenly I saw Benton’s head walking 
across the prairie, not far away. You see, I 
couldn’t see any thing but his head, because it 
was a low-down place where I was lying, and 
Benton’s body was hid by the rising ground be- 
tween. 

“If ever I wanted to yell, it was then. ButI 
didn’t dare open my mouth. I tell yousrit was 
hard to lie there quiet and see Benton move on 
slowly till he got out of sight, off toward the 
left of where I lay. 

“Yes, sir, that was a severe trial, and it made 
the drops of cold sweat just get right up and 
stand on my forehead. 

“Tlowever, I still had hope he would come 
back, and so it proved. He was out looking for 
me, as the folks had got back from the picnic, 
and supper was ready. Knowing that I was not 
a walker, Benton concluded he’d go out and 
look for me. At first he was going to send his 
boy, and it was lucky for me he changed his 
mind, for it sint to be supposed any little boy 
would behave as cool as Benton did when he 
saw how | was situated. 

“He took in the state of the case in a moment, 
and without saying a word, turned around and 
ran as if the snake was after him! 

“You necdn’t langh. Benton wasn’t scared— 
except forme He was running to get his gun. 
“He was back in double-quick time, and got 
down and crawled along toward me like an 
Indian. 

“A minute more, and he had put the muzzle 
of his gun within afoot of the reptile’s ugly 
head; there was a loud explosion; and I rolled 
over and over, away from the snake. 

“The shot was a true one. The rattlesnake’s 
head was blown to pieces, and his tail was slash- 
ing around in the grass like a thrashing ma- 
chine. 

“Benton had the skin stuffed and put ina 
glass case.” 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT IN A GOLD MINE. 


There was a great excitement, one morning, 
in Seldonville, among the junior members of so- 
ciety—the “coming men” of the town. I will 
tell you what it was about. 

Granter Willis had once picked up and helped 
home through snow-drifts a certain well-digger 
named Cramp, who was unfortunate enough to 
love whiskey. 

Cramp never forgot the kind attention, and 
was ever after saying that the day would come 
when he’d “pay Grange tenfold for saving his 
life!’ Le was very eloquent on the subject af- 
ter he had been drinking, as his condition then 
brought back the memory of that night. 

At last the time had come for Cramp to repay 
the debt of gratitude. He went to the back 
door of Mr. Willis’ fine house, and asked for 
the boy. Then he drew him off behind the car- 
riage house and said, in a whisper,— 

“The time’s come now, and it’s in my power 
to make you as rich as Creshus! I’s been dig- 
gin’ a well for old Dea. Porter, and as sure’s 
we’re here, I’ve struck a gold vein! The rock 
I blasted is all alive with gold. Now the old 
deacon’s rich enough without a mine, and be- 
side that he don’t deserve it, for he screwed me 
down to the last cent in the bargain. I haint 
got no money to buy quartz crushers, and if I 
tell them that has, why, they’ll take it right out 
of my hands and never thank me fort. Sol 
thought I would blast up a lot of the stone be- 
fore Tim Hunt comes to help finish the well. 
So, now, you hire some of the town boys to 
keep the secret, and I’ll fetch wheelbarrows and 
lanterns after the folks have gone to bed, and 
we'll haul off lots of it and bury it somewheres 
till we can decide how to sell it.” 

And then Cramp drew from his pocket sever- 
al pieces of good, solid rock, which were well 
dotted and veined with a golden-hued metal, 
and placed them in the hand of the delighted 
boy. 

“But are you sure it’s honest, Cramp?” asked 


Granger. ‘Don’t the gold belong to the dea- 
con?” 


Now, like most drunkards, Cramp had very 
little regard for his word; so he replied, very 
confidently, — 

“No; of course not. I’ve found out all about 
that aforeI offered you the chance, I tooka 





sir?—when you want to twitch, like—and un- 


pocket full of these rocks up to the young chap 
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in lawyer Burke’s office, and told him if he’d 
vow never to reveal a secret, I’d give him some- 
thing to make his eyes shine. Then I supposed 
a case like this, and asked whose the gold would 
be, in law. . 

“ Tt would belong to the man that found it, 
of course,’ says he. 

“But,” continued Cramp, “you can’t go to 
law with the old deacon about it, so you’d better 
get the boys and meet me there to-night at 
eleven, and we'll get heaps of it. When you 
are sure of that, then you can sell your secret to 
the old man, and set your own price—don’t you 
see?” 

Poor Granger was an honest, upright boy, 
but he was only a boy, after all; and the gold 
looked very attractive tohim. Jack-knives, fish- 
ing-tackle, foot-balls, guns, dogs, and even po- 
nies, could now be had without coaxing, or even 
asking; and he could give away money by the 
handful to every body that needed. He re- 
solved before he spoke, to build a cottage for 
Cramp, to hire some one to keep him out of 
mischief, and to give the dear minister a new 
black coat in place of his shabby old one. 

“May be this yellow ore is copper, or only col- 
ored mica,” he hinted, almost afraid of the sus- 
picion. 

“Let me alone for that,” replied Cramp. “I 
took alot of it to that chimistry man that’s 
studying with the doctor. He’s in the secret, 
and he’s got a lot hid up in the office. He 
dropped some kind of “hot drops” on to the 
gold, and it didn’t turn black, so he said it was 
genuine. But you mustn’t let him nor the law- 
yer’s man know I told you, they’re so afraid of 
getting into a scrape with the old deacon; of 
course he’]l want the whole of it.” 

“Well, if you’re sure it’s right and honest,” 
said the boy, “I'll let a few of the fellows into 
the secret, and meet you to-morrow night at'the 
well.” 

And this was why there were so many boys 
gathered at the village green that bright June 
morning. 

Granger had selected two helpers who could 
be trusted, and they had strongly advised form- 
ing “a mining company” ‘that should work un- 
der Granger as superintendent, and secure as 
much ore as possible in a night, lest the secret 
leak out and they be driven off. 

They went so far as to call a meeting on the 
church steps at the ringing of the nine o’clock 
bell, when Granger presented an agreement 
which they all signed, and one ardent youth of- 
fered a resolution that we build a new town hall! 

Then they went home to dream of glory and 
to secrete shovels, baskets and wheelbarrows 
where they could get at them the next night, 
when tool-houses and sheds would all be closed 
from within. 

A longer day never dragged its hours along 
than that which had to be passed by these en- 
thusiastic boys before they could rally for their 
night’s work. 

Granger very humbly asked his mother’s leave 
to pass the night with “Cousin Joe;” and Joe 
Willis got leave to stay all night with “Cousin 
Grange.” Ike Thorne was allowed to visit Da- 
vie Grey, and Sam Danforth to go to Uncle 
Grey’s. 

Thus, without exciting any alarm by their 
absence from home, nearly a dozen boys, with 


spades, hoes, wheelbarrows and lanterns, gath- 
ered as if by the music of a dead march around 
the deacon’s new well at eleven o’clock, when 


all was still and dark in the farm-house. 


Cramp and another man had been blasting 
& great rock, and had become almost discour- 
aged, fully believing that it went through to the 


other side of the globe. 


The deacon believed that the deeper ‘the rock 
the sweeter the water, so he bade them blow 


away till they came to it. 


There was, therefore, a great hole which 
Cramp had cleared, ten or twelve feet deep, and 
it was at the bottom of this that the gold lay in 


sharp and jagged rocks. 


Cramp was on hand to offer both help and re- 
freshments—the latter being sweetened water 
and green apples, all he could get at conven- 


iently. 


When these were disposed of, he placed a line 
of boys, or rather told Granger to do so, on the 
rocks, that the one lowest down might hand up 
the treasures to the next, and he to the third, 
and so on, till the boys on the surface would 
receive and place them on the barrows for trans- 


portation. 


The boys began in high glee, although they 
were obliged to carry on their talk in whispers, 


lest they might arouse the deacon’s family. 


Unfortunately, they had not made the neces- 
sary change in their dress, nor worn gloves to 
protect their hands, all unused to rouch work. 
Those below soon grew weary, and their fingers 


scratches they had received, and after a few 
hours they begged leave to change places with 
those above. 
In doing so they changed the place and kept 
the pain, for sharp rocks cut and scratched just 
as much above ground as below. But still they 
tugged away manfully, till nearly daybreak, 
when they decided- as they had stowed away— 
in holes which poor, foolish Cramp had dug for 
them—four wheelbarrow loads, to quit and rest 
till daylight. 
Cramp’s prophecy as to the depth of the rock 
proved to be false, when the boys came up with 
shoes full of mud and water, and clothes be- 
mired as well as torn most wofully! Sucha 
set of ragged, dirty and bleeding fellows were 
never seen before in Seldonville! 
How to get home and to make themselves re- 
spectable seemed now of greater importance 
than to get their gold melted and retined. What- 
ever might happen they were pledged to cach 
other to keep their secret till they could get 
“one more haul.” 
The poor, foolish boys who had wrought in 
Cramp’s gold mine so bravely all night, now 
crept to their homes, and up back stairs, or in 
at shed windows, like so many culprits. 
They each slept long, and then dressed up in 
their Sunday clothes when they appeared down 
stairs. But Sunday clothes of course were no- 
ticed, and though they were clean and whole, 
they couldn’t hide haggard faces and wounded 
hands, and every mother who owned a mem- 
ber of the mining company was panic-stricken 
at sight of her boy. 
Each one was sure that there had been some 
mischief going on during the night. They con- 
jured up every illegal enterprise they could 
think of. Had they been robbing orchards, or 
had they been engaged in a free fight with the 
boys at Seldon Centre, with whom they were 
never on very good terms? 
The fathers, with their stern authority, were 
away at business in the city; but the mothers 
coaxed and entreated the boys to tell where 
they had been and what doing. Every “heart 
of oak”’ stood strong, and every lip was sealed. 
Next morning, however, poor Granger, who 
had borne the heaviest part of the labor as well 
as the responsibility, broke down. 
He wokc in a burning fever, and then his fa- 
ther called the wounded corps together and de- 
manded the secret which might yet cost the life 
of his boy. 
With Granger’s permission they then told of 
their hoarded gold, and in telling it they re- 
signed all their dreams of wealth! 
“We only spent the night getting gold out of 
Granger’s mine,” they said. 
The anxiety of the parents was first turned 
into mirth, and then into pity, when they saw 
how the foolish boys had toiled to secure bar- 
row loads of rock, in which there was a plenti- 
ful mixture of valueless ore bearing some re- 
semblance to gold. 
The whole delusion sprang from the brain of 
a half-drunken man, but it cost the boys as 
much pain and disappointment as if a real gold. 
mine they had owned had suddenly vanished 
in air. 
When they told of their philanthropic inten- 
tions, from the new town-house down to the 
parson’s coat, their fathers commended their 
good intentions, and assured them this was far 
from being the greatest gold bubble that had 
ever burst; that great, and rich, and wise men 
had invested in mines which never yielded any 
more gold than the deacon’s well did! 
Poor Cramp meant well, but he did not know 
what he was about when he made the transfer 
of his imaginary wealth to Granger. When he 
found out his mistake, he said,— 
‘Well, then, my debt still stands, and I’ll pay 
you yet, if I only live to do it; if not in gold, 
then in something else.” 
“Tl tell you how you can do it,” said Mr. 
Willis. “Just stop drinking, and it will do 
yourself and the town more good than if you 
had really found a gold mine in Dea. Porter’s 
new well.” 


firm in his new resolution. J. D.C. 
8 ee 


TROUBLESOME BEDFELLOWS. 


panions. 





began to smart and bleed from the bruises and 


And the poor fellow, humbled by having 
made such a fool of himself, beside deluding the 
boys and alarming their parents, is really try- 
ing to keep away from the tavern; and his 
young friends are encouraging him to believe 
that he may be a man yet, if he will but stand 


Our young readers will, doubtless, be amused 
with the following story of a missionary; and 
will not envy the traveller, who fell asleep in 
spite of his inquisitive and disagreeable com- 


This gentleman was, some time ago, travelling 


Society, to distribute Bibles amongst the poor, 
ignorant people there. Wearied at night, he 
often had to rest in most uncomfortable quar- 
ters. He says, “I never felt much concern about 
the cockroaches, little lizards, and scorpions, or 
rather centipedes, (which in the Brazils, are of- 
ten more than a foot long,) and mosquitoes, 
which are far worse, creeping about one’s bed; 
but great rats, like young rabbits, are quite 
another thing. I got little sleep, and held my 
whip in my hand all night to beat them off.” 


“FOUND DEAD IN THE STREET.” 


The labor is over and done; 
The sun has gone down in the west; 
The birds are asleep every one, 
And the world has gone to its rest. 
Sleepers on beds of down, 
*Neath covers of silk and gold; 
Soft, as on roses new-blown, 
Slept the great monarch of old! 
Sleepers on mothers’ breast, 
Sleepers happy and warm 
Cosy as birds in their nest, 
With never a Gon of harm. 
a a in garrets high, 
’Neath coverlet ragged and old; 
And one little sleeper all under the sky, 
Out in the night and cold! 
Alone in the wide, wide world, 
Christless, motherless he; 
Begging or stealing to live, and whirled 
ike waif on an angry sea. 





The daisy looks up from the 
Fresh from the fingers of Night, 
To welcome the birds as they pe 
And drink in fresh rivers of light. 
Sleepers on mothers’ breast, 
‘ aken to summer and mirth; 
But one little sleeper has pone to his rest, 
Never to waken on earth— 
Dead—found dead in the street, 
All forsaken and lorn; 
Damp from head to feet, 
With the dews of the sweet May morn! 


Dead—for the want of a crust! 

Dead in the cold night air! 
Dead—and under the dust, 

Without ever a word of prayer; 
In the heart of the wealthiest city 

In this most Christian land, 
Without ever a word of pity, 

Or the touch of a kindly hand! 

Ci ‘8’ Journal. 
———_+oo—__—_ 
AMERICAN PROGRESS. 

There is something remarkable in the histo- 
ry of the growth in population of the American 
nation. Most of its increase has taken place 
within the memory of living men. 
Few countries have grown so slowly as this 
grew for several generations after the first suc- 
cessful attempts at colonization were made, tak- 
ing into account all the circumstances of its 
history,—and no nation has “progressed’’ so 
rapidly since it became a nation. 
The first English settlement that gave marked 
signs of prosperity in this country was that 
made in Virginia, in 1607. It was not till 1783 
that the American nation was fairly established. 
Independence was declared in 1776, but our na- 
tionality did not become a world-accepted fact 
till 1783. 
Thus a period of 176 years elapsed between 
the beginning of the country and its passage 
into national rank. 
This term of years is equal to rather more 
than five generations, as there are three genera- 
tions in a century. 
What was the exact population of the United 
States in 1788 we have no means of knowing; 
byt when the first national census was taken, in 
1790, it was found that the population was 
8,929,827. We may, therefore, suppose that in 
1788 it was about 3,500,000. 
Thus it appears that the average yearly growth 
of the American people, as we may call them 
even at that early time, was only about 20,000 
for 176 years. Yet the country was open to all 


men, Frenchmen and Germans came hither in 


number of Dutchmen was respectable. 


sionally. 


of time. 


period. 


the world, and Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotch- 


considerable numbers; and Dutchmen, Swedes 
and Finns came in lesser numbers, though the 


Then there was a considerable number of Af- 
ricans brought to the country, from whom the 
late slave population were descended. Some 
few persons came from other countries, for the 
American people are made up from many rac- 
es. But the average growth, both from immi- 
gration and natural increase, was only about 
20,000, or less than the number of persons who 
now come to this country in one week, occa- 


In the eighty-six years that have elapsed since 
1788, the American population has grown from 
about 8,500,000 to 40,000,000. The increase has 
been at the rate of upward of 400,000 annually, 
or more than twenty times as great as it was in 
the former period of more than twice the length 


There are a few Americans yet living who can 
remember 1788; but in 1788 every person who 
was here in 1607 had been dead well nigh a cen- 
tury, and most of them for a much longer 


en place in the last forty years, go far as con. 
cerns mere bulk, or rather numbers, but the 
rate of increase has been wonderfully the same 
ever since 1790. 

The first census, taken that year, showed the 
population to be a little short of 4,000,000. 
Forty years later, in 1880, it was 12,866,020, 
The increase showed that it had rather more 
than trebled. 

In 1870, at the end of another forty years, it 
will be about 40,000,000, which will show again 
that it has rather more than trebled. The de. 
cennial rate of increase in eighty years is 34 per 
cent., stated roundly. That it should be go 
very regular, under social conditions that have 
changed remarkably more than once, shows 
that there has been a singularly healthy state 
of things in this country. 

Were we to estimate the population returns 
of 1870 according to the gains made at each 
preceding census, we should say the number of 
people will be not less than 42,000,000,—but we 
make some allowance for the effect of the late 
civil war on those returns. 

The ultimate effect of the war will be to make 
the population increase faster than ever; but it 
is possible that it may have operated as a tem- 
porary check, so many were the men who diced 
in its course, or were withdrawn mostly from 
the ordinary course of life. 
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BEETHOVEN. 
Some of the readers of the Companion have, 
doubtless, seen the majestic statue of Beethoven, 
that stands in front of the great organ in Boston 
Music Hall. We could look at it for hours, for 
those grand features, so open, benevolent, and 
intellectually and spiritually beautiful, repre 
sent a character that we love. 
Beethoven was a man of blameless life and of 
deep affections and sympathies. 
Musical critics would tell you that he perfected 
the art of musical composition by making it the 
language of the sentiments; that, as some one 
has beautifully remarked, “he gave to music a 
soul.” 
His life was of one great responsibilities, cares 
and sorrows. The undertones of sadness in his 
immortal.symphonies are but the expressions of 
his own sad heart. 
The father of Beethoven brought disgrace up- 
on his family, and the misfortune cast a shadow 
over the composer’s early years. His mother 
died when he was about seventeen years of age, 
leaving him poor, with two younger brothers 
dependent upon him for support. 
He proved himself a noble brother, but his de- 
votion cost him many a struggle, and compelled 
him to make exertions far beyond his years. At 
this period he played the organ in church, the 
viola in the orchestra, and gave instruction in 
music. 
His last years were embittered by the ingrati- 
tude of a nephew, who had been left an orphan, 
and upon whont he had lavished the rich affec- 
tions of his own great heart. The youth fell in- 
to bad habits, and made an attempt to destroy 


_| his own life. By the laws of Austria the at- 


tempt was a crime, and, in this case, the offend- 
er was required to leave Vienna. 

With a forgiving love, seldom equalled, Beetho- 
ven left his home in the capital, and accom 
panied the exiled youth to a secluded retreat on 
the Danube. ; 

The exposure occasioned by this journey ul- 
dermined the constitution of the self-sacrificing 
old man, and he never fully recovered from the 
shock. ; . 
He died at Vienna, on the evening of Marc 
6, 1827. ; 

Beethoven bore his sorrows with fortitude, 
but there was one calamity that befel him that 
nearly crushed his spirit. - 

When he had arrived at the period of what : 
considered to be his greatest usefulness, ve 
when all his worldly prospects and delig 
seemed to depend on the single sense of hearing, 
he suddenly became deaf. 

It is enough to make one weep to read = 
language in which he expresses his grief : of 
spect to this event. In a paper, addressed 
brothers, he says: si 

“Born of an ardent, sanguine temperanl’" > 
and peculiarly susceptible to the pleasures of 
society, yet at this early age I — When 
from the world, and lead a solitary li ie 
I at,times have determined to rise pon rg by 
this, O, how cruelly have I been cast vente 
proofs doubly painful, of my defective = oe 4 
and yet it has n utterly impossible ie 
say to people, ‘Speak louder, scream, weakness 
deaf? Ah, how could I proclaim the weak 


of a sense which I ought t to possess i possess il 


degree than others, w : ualled by 
the highest perfection—a perfection ed is 
~d of my profession. Alas, I cannot do tht 


draw back when wo 











jn the Brazils for the British and Foreign Bible! 


The great increase in our population has tak: - 


Forgive me, then, if I there 
le with you. For mé pace 
gad ning in social intercourse, no jolRiNl 
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in refined and intellectual conversation, no mu- 
tual outpourings of the heart with others.” 

Beethoven recovered his serenity of spirit in 
the course of time, and resumed the writing of 
musical compositions. Never did he write so 
tenderly, so expressively, so wonderfully as 
then. 

We are told that the most beautiful and im- 
pressive passages ever penned by the great com- 
poser owe their excellence to his retirement, 
disappointment and sorrow. 

He was a man to be reverenced for his genius, 
and loved for his virtues. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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HOW THEY MARRY IN AMBOYNA. 

Amboyna is an island of the Molucca group, 
in the East Indian Archipelago, about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles east of Batavia. This 
will enable you to find it in your atlas. 

The aborigines of the island belong to the 
savage tribe of the Alforas, and a few remnants 
of them are still to be found in the recesses of 
the forests. The island now is chiefly peopled 
by the Malays. 

The chief town also bears the name of Am- 
boyna. Next to Batavia it is the most impor- 
tant of the Dutch possessions in the Asiatic Ar- 
chipelago. 

It is a neat, well built town, with canals, 
bridges and public edifices all in the Dutch style; 
although the dwelling-houses, of which there 
are a thousand, are of wood and thatched with 
palm leaves. The population of the town is 
about seven thousand. The larger portion of 
the inhabitants are Mohammedans. There is 
also a colony of Chinese residents, who are su- 
perintended by an officer of their own nation. 

The island has been in the possession of the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English, alternately, 
since its discovery, and as recently as 1810 it 
was held by our British cousins, who, however, 
gave it back to the Dutch four years afterwards. 

Mr. Albert 8S. Bickmore, an American travel- 
ler, lately visited Amboyna, and has published 
an account of his travels in that part of the 
world. 

He lived in the Chinese quarter of the city. 
One day he was surprised to see a strange ser- 
vant come to the house carrying a large tray or 
platter, on which there were eighteen or twenty 
different kinds of fruit, fishes, and the various 
inimitable mixtures, as he calls them, made by 

the Chinese inhabitants. 

The gentleman in whose house he was living 
explained that there was to be a wedding in a 
house near by, and that one of his hired men 
was the father of the bride. These sweet prep- 
arations were intended as presents, but it was 
not expected that he should take more than 
two or three of them. 

This was done for three or four days. 

In the meantime, the father of the bride had 
hired a house where other friends were received 
and feasted. The father of the bridegroom re- 
ceived and feasted his friends in the same way 
at his house. 

Then came invitations to attend the wedding. 

They walked to the house of the bridegroom. 
Large Chinese lanterns brilliantly lighted the 
veranda and the adjoining narrow lane, which 
was thronged with men and boys. 

They then visited the house where the bride 
was waiting to receive her lord. The piazza 
opened into a large room, and on one side of it 
was a smaller one closed by a red curtain in- 

Stead of a door. 

No one but the female guests were allowed to 
enter where the bride was sitting. The larger 
room contained many small tables loaded with 
delicacies, worthy of Chinese manufacture. 

Not to be unsocial, says the traveller, we sat 
down and sipped a cup of boiling tea, and ob- 
served the assembled guests while all were wait- 
ing for the coming of the bridegroom, as in good 

Scripture times. In the opposite corner was a 

table surrounded with Malay ladies. It was 

covered with sweetmeats. 





“But,” he adds, “room was soon made for the 
more necessary siri-box; a liberal quid of lime, 
Pepper leaves and betel-nut was taken by each 
one, and, to complete the disgusting sight, an 


urn-shaped spittoon,—an inseparable compan- 
ion of the siri-box, was produced and handed 
Tound from one to another, as the occasion de- 


Manded!” 


A shrill piping was now heard down the 
Street, and away one rushed out on the veranda 
to see the approaching procession. First came 
boys with wax candles, and near them others 
carrying the presents that the bride and bride- 
Then came the bride- 


gtoom had received. 


groom himself, supported by his friends, and 
Surrounded by candles arranged at different 
heights on rude, triangular frames. He was 

in a Malay suit of bright red, and wore 


he should attempt to enter the room where the 

bride sat waiting, the women would gather and | 
persistently dispute his right to proceed; and | 
here, in the distant East, I thought to myself, I 

shall see an illustration of the maxim, ‘None 

but the brave deserve the fair.’ On the coritra- 

ry, so far from manifesting any disposition to 

oppose him and prolong the ceremony, they on- 

ly made way for him to enter the bridal cham- 

ber as quickly as possible. As my friend and I 

were the only white persons present, we were 

allowed the especial favor of entering, also. On 

one side of the room was a small table covered 

with a red cloth, and on this were two gigantic 

red wax candles. Behind the table sat the bride, 

arrayed in a scarlet dress, with a white opaque 

veil concealing her face, and fastened to her 

hair.” 

The bride rose slowly as the bridegroom came 

up. He put the palms of his hands together 

and bowed three times in the same manner as 

the Chinese address the images in their temples. 

This was his salutation to her. She returned it 

by bowing three times, but she did not imitate 

her lover by raising her hands. 

“Now came the exciting moment. She re- 

mained standing while he stepped forward and 

commenced pulling out the pins that held fast 

the opaque veil which hid her beauty from his 

longing eyes. Not being very skilful in this op- 

eration, a couple of the maids-in-waiting assist- 

ed him, and, by degrees, was revealed a face 

that was at least one shade darker than most of 
the ladies near her; and I could but think if that 
really was the first time her husband had ever 
seen her, he must feel not a little disappointed. 

However, his countenance remained unchanged, 

whether such a saddening reflection crossed his 
mind, or one of delightful surprise. He then 
passed round the table to the side of his bash- 
ful bride, and both sat down together and were 
stupidly gazed at.” 

The bridal bed was in the further end of the 
room. The four posts nearly reached the ceil- 
ing, and supported a mosquito curtain, which 
was bespangled with bits of paper and paper 
flowers. Both the man and woman were Mo- 
hammedans. This ceremony was regarded as 
the Mohammedan mode of marriage; but our 
author thinks that it combined parts of the rite 
as practised in China and Arabia. 

In Amboyna, the usual age for boys to marry 
is about sixteen; but girls, however, begin mat- 
rimonial life at the tender age of thirteen or 
fourteen. Mr. Bickmore was once shown a 
child of nine years that was already a wife, and 
mothers are occasionally seen who have seen 
only a dozen summers. F 


A CAT’S PERSEVERANCE. 
When we were living in Cambridge, our at- 
tention was attracted to. the strange antics of a 
cat that used to frequent the premises. 
Attached to the house was a long shed and a 
barn and carriage-house, upon one side of which 
there were no doors, so that to pass from one 
side of the shed to the other, Miss Kitty was 
obliged to perform quite a formidable journey, 
which she was in the habit of doing upon a keen 
run, as if her life depended upon the success of 
her expedition. 
We used to see her clipping around the prem- 
‘ises several times a day, until our curiosity was 
sharpened, and we ascertained the whys and 
wherefores of her agility. 
It appeared that there was a rat hole just un- 
der the kitchen window, in whieh happy re- 
treat an honest old rat had taken it upon her to 
rear up a family of six or eight young ones, and 
she had succeeded so well that the young rats 
had grown strong enough to commence hunt- 
ing their own living, whon Miss Cat felt in- 
clined to take them under her own cruel pro- 
tection. 
But the rat was as cunning as the cat; for no 
sooner did the enemy apprgach than the signal 
was given, and they all retreated to the hole. 
The rat being of a progressive age, and will- 
ing to have her young see something of the 
world, had arranged her nest to have it commu- 
nicate with the inside of the shed as well as the 





the shed and continue their gambols. 
When the cat fully understood the situation, 
she was equal to the emergency. She would 


treat of the unfortunates. 


vigilance of experienced generalship. 





B gilded chajn, 


“T had been told,” says Bickmore, “that when | compelled her to come outside the hole. It 
would sometimes take a whole hour for her to 


her nose and sniff, and quake, and dodge—then 


outside, so that when Miss Cat approached, the 
whole party had only to retreat to the inside of 


slyly approach upon the outside and thrust her 
paw as far as possible into the hole, in order to 
send the rats running through to the shed, when 
she would start as fast as ever her four legs 
would carry her, and fly around the outbuild- 
ings, to get there in season to intercept the re- 


Sometimes she would make the journey many 
times in succession, backward and forward, try- 
ing to drive them out, either one side or the 
other, and in this way she hunted them down 
until the poor old rat was alone left. The war- 
fare was then carried on with all the craft and 





summon courage to emerge. She would put up 


creep out and fix her eyes upon acrumb; when, 
presto! away she went, back into the hole— 
only to repeat the painful process & moment 
after. 

Such a life of terror! I never realized before 
how grateful one ought to be that he was not a 
rat! 

The greater part of the cat’s exertions during 
three months were devoted to exterminating 
that single rat’s nest. She must have travelled 
an immense number of miles in her excursions 
backward and forward; for there was a little 
threadlike path worn in the turf by her feet. 
Perhaps it is not just the thing to pin a moral 
to cats or rats; but when I saw that cat crouch- 
ing so patiently, hour after hour, in storm and 
scorching heat for its prey, I gained a new 
insight into the way the Bible teaches us to 
“watch” for the little sins that peep out from 
the hidden recesses of our hearts. We are to 
watch daily and hourly until they are all van- 
quished. Cc. W. F. 


+>» 


FOREIGNER’S ENGLISH. 
A Portuguese work, designed to instruct the 
youth of Portugal in the mysteries of the Eng- 
lish language, contains the following remarka- 
ble specimens of our mother tongue: 


For “Little by little the bird builds its nest”’— 
“Few, few, the bird make her nest.” 

For “To say is one thing; to do is another’’— 
“A thing is tell, another is make.” 

For “Like to like”— 

“Who is alike to meet ones,” and— 

“The mountain in work put out a mouse.” 
“So many go the far to spring that at last 
rest there.” 


Here is the way in which the author tells a 
familiar story: 


Two friends, who, from long they were not 

Se one’s selves for hazard. [By acci- 
ent. 

“How do is thou?” told one of the two. 

“No very well,” told the other, “and I am 

married from that I saw thee.” 

“Good news.” 

“Not quit, because I had married with a ugly 

woman.’ 

“So much worse.” 

“Not so much deal worse; because her dower 

was from two thousand lewis.” [Louis d’or]. 

“Well, that comfort.” 

“Not absolutely; why, i had emploied this 

sum for to buy some muttons which are all 

deads of the rot.” 

“That is indeed very sorry.” 

“Not so sorry, because the selling of hers hide 

have bring me above tle price of the muttons.” 

“So, you are then indemnified ?” 

“Not quit; because my house where i was de- 

posed my money finish to be consumed of the 

flames.” 

“O, here is a great misfortune!” 

“Not so great noricither; because my wife 

and my house are burned together.” 


As a Hampton Court gardener once said of a 
vine, “No deficiency is wanted to make it com- 
plete.” 





+o 
A MARRIAGE MAKER. 


When Prof. Aytoun was making proposals 
for marriage to his first wife—a daughter of the 
celebrated Prof. Wilson—the lady reminded him 
that it would be necessary to ask the approval 
of her sire. 
“Certainly,” said Aytoun; “but as I am a lit- 
tle diffident in speaking to him on this subject, 
you must just go and tell him my proposals 
yourself.” 
The lady proceeded to the library, and taking 
her father affectionately by the liand, mentioned 
that Prof. Aytoun had asked her to become his 
wife. She added, “Shall I accept his offer, pa- 
pa? He says he is too diffident to name the sub- 
ject to you himself.” 

“Then,” said old Christopher, “I had better 
write my reply and pin it to your back.” 

He did so, and the lady returned to the draw- 
ing-room. There the anxious suitor read the 
answer to his message, which was in_ these 
words: “With the author’s compliments.” 


It is curious to notice how the language of 
one’s profession will cling to him, when he turns 
aside to other affairs. All have heard of the old 
attorney who, being a justice of the peace, un- 
dertook to marry a couple, with the formula 
“Know all men by these presents.” However, 
the witty professor’s fashion of giving away his 
daughter, was a joke, and “done on purpose.” 

-———————~or-—__—_ 
A RICH MAN’S TESTIMONY. 

The late Stephen Girard, when surrounded by 
immense wealth, and supposed to be taking su- 
preme delight in its accumulation, wrote thus 
to a friend: 


As to myself, I live like a galley slave, con- 
stantly occupied, and often passing the night 
without sleeping. I am wrapped in a labyrinth 
of affairs, and worn out with care. I do not 
value fortune. The love of labor is my highest 
emotion. When I rise in the morning, my on- 
ly effort is to labor so hard during the day, that 


school-house nor steeple. 











We hoped to be able to give the Prize Puzz_es 


this week, but the number sent in competition was 
very large, and the task of making a seleotion greater 
than we anticipated. 


Our next paper will contain the three puzzles, with 


the names of the successful competitors. 


a 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 


My ist is in sister, but not in me; 

My 2d is in ocean, but not in sea; 

My 8¢ is in deer, but not in goat; 

My 4th is in ink, but not in coat; 

My 5th is in aunt, but not in cousin; 

My Gth is in dine, and also in dozen. * 

My whole is a race of people who build neither 
C. D. CLARKE. 








Entire, I belong to the United States; remove one 
eye, and I belong to a horse; curtail me, and I be- 
long to the human race; curtail again, and I am the 
ehild’s best friend; curtail again, and I am best 
known to the printer; curtail again, and I become 
invisible. 


4, 


In northern regions, cold and wild, 

My first you see, a mountain child, 

In grandeur rise from its bed of snow, 
And smile on the iron-bound coast below . 


My second is loved by the school-boy bright, 
With his rosy cheek and eye of light, 

And to gain it oft he will truant play, 

And leave master and lessons far away. 


In sunny lands, where the fire-flies glow, 

And fragrant breezes softly blow, 

My whole you may find so fresh and fair, 

And who would not wish in that treat to share? 


5. 


My Ist is in ape but not in monkey; 

My 2d is in horse and also in donkey; 

My 3d is in rat, but not in mouse; 

My 4th is in roof, but not in house; 

My 5th is in boy, but not in man; 

My 6th is in may, but not in can; 

My 7th is in say, but not in do; 

My 8th is in six, but not in two; 

My 9th isin son, but not in daughter; 

My 10th is in pond, but not in water; 

My Ith is in all, but not in part; 

My 12th is in wagon, but not in cart; 

My 18th is in bread, but not in wheat; 

My l4th is in inches, but not in feet; 

My 15th is in room, but not in hall; 

My whole is a firm, well known to us all. 
M. E. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a courteous person like a tree? He is full 
of ame (bows). 

Why is herb-soup the best of all soup? It is soup- 
herb (superb). 

Why is a flower out of season like an old coat? It 
is seedy. 

When is an apple like a fish? When it is a crab. 

When George IV. went angling, what bird was he 
like? A kingtisher. 

When is an enemy’s encampment most likely to be 
set fire to? When the tents are pitched. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
“A broom sweeps clean.” 2. Sym athy. 
ed ” 4. Ge. 2 


) 

3. Hen-roost. 

5. Lace—Acid—Cite—Eden. 6. nee 
7. 


Abstemiously—Facetiously. 8. Frankfort. 





MOUSING HEN. 


A gentleman near Exeter, N. H., is said to 
have a hen which is equal to a cat in destroying 
mice. She was constantly seen watching close 
to a corn rick, and the moment a mouse ap- 
peared, she seized it in her beak and carried it 
to a meadow adjoining, where she would play 
with it like a young cat for some time, and then 





when night comes I may be enabled to sleep 








Jt was pitiable to see the rat, when hunger 


soundly, 








kill it. She has been seen to catch four or fiyg 
mice a day, pene ai 
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THE YOUTHS’ 





COMPANION. 








YOUR HOUSE. 


Be true to yourself at the start, young man, 
Be true to yourself and God; 
Ere you build your house mark well the spot, 
Test well the ground, and build you not 
On the sand or the shaking sod. 


Build slow and sure; ’tis for life, young man— 
A life that outlives the breath; 

For who shall gainsay the Holy Word? 

“Their works do follow them,” saith the Lord, 
“Therein there is no death.”’ 

Build deep, and high, and broad, young man, 
As the needful case demands; 

Tet your title deeds be clear and bright 

Till you enter your claim to the Lord of Light, 
For the “house not made with hands.” 

Packard's Monthly. 
——+o>——_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 
Sim Carter, the house-breaker, had been 
prowling, for a day or two, in the neighborhood 
of Mr. Peterson’s homestead. He had examined 
the approaches to it on all sides, measuring, 


with his cye, the height of the doors and win- 


dows, and estimating his chances of success, 
should he attempt to enter it. 

The house (a large and rather ancient one) 
stood by itself, in the suburbs of the city, abound- 
ing in thick trees. 

Mr. Peterson was a merchant, and Sim sup- 
posed that, ordinarily, he would have a sufficient- 
ly large sum of moncy with him to pay for the 
risk of any attempt to rob him, besides having a 
quantity of valuable plate which was used by 
the family. 

So, after he had made a satisfactory examin- 
ation of the premises, and laid all his plans, he 
sect forth one windy and moonless night to ac- 
complish his villanous purpose. 

Ile counted upon easy work, for there was no 
watch-dog to dispute his coming, and the pecu- 
liar position of the out-buildings to the house, 
afforded him, as he thought, a quick and noise- 
less access to the house. 

Besides this, he was aware that the house had 
no mistress, and he inferred that it would not 
be so well-watched; for Mrs. Peterson had died 
some time before, and the family was left to the 
care of a hired housekeeper and two servants. 

The merchant was always absent through the 
day. There were but two children, Amy and 
Jane, so the hired help did about as they liked, 
with not a very conscientious regard for the in- 
terests of their employer. 

It was early in the evening when the robber 
reached the grounds. He determined to give 
himself time for a deliberate and thorough 
night’s work. The darkness, and the apparent 
defencelessness of the premises favored a punc- 
tual beginning. Besides, he knew the hour 
when the master came home, and he meant to 
be before him, 

Stealing round through the back yard, he 
silently climbed upon a long wood-shed that 
joined the gable of the mansion, and crept along 
the roof to the nearest window. 

This he found open. Cautiously he peeped 
into the chamber, and becoming satisfied that 
it was empty, crept through the casement. 

The chamber was a sleeping-room. There 
was a large bed in it with testers, a tall, old- 
fashioned, claw-footed bureau, a clothes-press, 
a stand, and some chairs. 

At first, the robber decided to conceal him- 
self in the clothes-press, behind some long gar- 
ments that hung against the wall, but fearing 
the closet would be visited by some one, during 
the evening, he finally chose the space behind 
the tall bureau, for his hiding-place. 

This piece of furniture stood in a corner, coy- 
ering & vacancy in the angle of the walls that 
just admitted his body. 

Hiere Sim Carter waited, meditating his wick- 
ed design. 

Certainly, no person can help feeling that the 
most uncomfortable position in which a habit- 
ual villain can be placed, is to be obliged to lurk 
in concealment an hour, or a succession of 
hours, with a fully-formed plan of robbery, and 
perhaps violent robbery, in his heart. 

To Sim Carter, hardened though he was by a 
course of crime, we may be sure there came 
any thing but happy reflections and pleasant 
thoughts, as he stood behind the old bureau. 
Tle began to be impatient for the time when hx 
could commence his plundering. 

All the household seemed busy, down stairs 
The servants were in the kitchen, laughing «nd 
gossiping together. The housekeeper, or nurse, 
as the children called her, was in the dining- 
room with Amy and Jane, waiting the father’s 
return. 

No one had heard the robber enter, or sus- 
pected the presence of an enemy like him. 

The wind blew chilly about the dwelling, and 
Sim Carter began to shiver. He almost made 
up his mind to begin his search of the chambers 
atonce. Just then, the sound of epenin ; doors, 


and the glad voices of the children, announced 
that Mr. Peterson had come home. 

An hour passed—that seemed an age to the 
uneasy robber. At last, he heard the sound of 
| feet and voices approaching the room where he 
was hidden. The door opened, and the nurse, 
| with a light in her hand, entered, accompanied 
by the two little girls. 

This chamber was the children’s bedroom, 
though the size of it and the great, quaint fur- 
niture made it look ¢i taully unchildlike. 

The bed itself was big enough for two little 
ones to get lost in; and the long curtains and 
the high bureau had a dark and dismal appear- 
ance, that was any thing but inviting. 

The room had none of the little arrangements 
|and pretty touches of tenderness that show a 
| mother’s love. 
| Shutting the window, and drawing the cur- 
| tains, the nurse soon undressed the young 
| charge, and then, as she moved about the 
chamber, setting things in order for the night, 
the robber, behind the burcau, heard something 
uttered in alow tone, by the two children, but 
could not make out what they said. 

He knew, well cnough, however, that they 
were saying their prayers, and the murmur of 
their innocent devotion made him feel more un- 
comfortable than ever. 

After tucking the little ones snugly between 
the bed-clothes, the nurse went out, leaving the 
door half-open, as she was accustomed to do. 

Sim remained perfectly still. 

Before long he heard one of the children say, 
“Are you afraid, Amy ?” 

“Not much,” replied Amy; “only the wind 
makes such a noise, you know.” 

After a pause of a minute, Jane spoke again: 
“T wish Betty (one of the servants) wouldn’t 
tell us ghost stories.” 

“Papa says there are no ghosts,” said Amy. 
“IT wish she wouldn’t tell us about robbers com- 
ing into houses o’ nights, and killing people in 
their beds.” 

Another little pausc, and then Amy said, 
“Jane, V1 tell you what let’s do.” 

“What is it?” asked Jane. 

“Pray.” 

“P’ve said ‘Now I lay me,’”’ urged Jane. 

“Yes, but mamma used to say we might pray 
for any thing we wanted most,” continued 
Amy. “Now you pray God that He will keep 
ghosts away, and I'll pray about robbers.” 

Behind the bureau the real robber stood and 
heard it all. A strange feeling crept over him, 
and the simple prattle of these children made 
him afraid. He listened, for he could not well 
do otherwise, and when the little girls rose to 
their knees in the bed®ind began to pray, his 
heart beat fast in his guilty bosom. 

“Please, God, keep away all dreadful ghosts. 
Amen,” said Jane. 

Then he heard her sister pray. 

“Please, God, keep aii bad men and wicked 
robbers from our house; and keep papa, and 
sister Jane, and nurse, and the servants all alive 
and well till morning. Amen.” 

“1 feel safe, noW,” said Jane. 

“So do I,” said Amy. “I know God always 
hears.” 

God did hear. 

No sooner were the little ones wrapped in 
their sleep of peace, than the robber crept from 
his hiding-place to the window—lifted the sash 
very softly—slid through upon the roof outside 
—<dropped to the ground, and was gone. He 
could not rob that house. He told his compan- 
ions the place was “too well guarded,” and 
frightened them from it forever. 

Years after, while in prison awaiting the 
death-penalty for a capital crime, the miserable 
man told this story to the minister who attend- 
ed him, and thus the facts came first to the 
knowledge of the family that had been so sin- 
gularly preserved. WALES. 





, 


—_———~+or—————__ 
BY THE TALE. 

A miller who is a neighbor of mine, having in- 
formed me that he was going to empty his mill- 
pond, I went to the spot iu company with a 
friend. We found that men were already en- 
gaged in deepening the bottom and raising some 
of the bank which had fallen in. At the same 


| moment we observed a company of mice which 


left the threatened bank and ran for protection 
to a heap of stones about twelve paces distant. 
There might be a dozen mice, all of the same 
size and an ashy grey color, which ran off as 
quickly as the common house mice usually do. 
We saw plainly that each mouse held the tail 
of the one before it by its teeth, so that all their 


‘| tails were hidden except that of the last. The 


last mouse had evidently the easiest part to per- 
form, while the leader of the train occupied a 
position of no small difficulty, though one also 





of high dignity, 


Now before these mice could form such a 
chain, they must have been assembled together. 
Owing to their wandering habits it is not at all 
probable that they happened to be all together 
in a hole just at the time of danger. They must 
have had some means of giving an alarm, of 
gathering their number together, and of elect- 
ing a leader. 

But was it instinct which taught them to form 
a train by each swallowing the tail of his fore- 
runner, or was it not rather sagacity, stimulat- 
ed by the passing danger, which led them to 
devise this plan for this particular occasion? 
Perhaps if we knew more of the habits of mice, 
we should be willing, like the natives of India, 
to consider them as among the wisest of ani- 
mals. - 

———_+o>—__“———_ 
A MODERN WONDER. 


Perhaps there is nothing that better illustrates 
the manner in which science is made obedient 
to human will than the operation of the tele- 
graph. An interesting example of this is seen 
in the means recently adopted to accurately as- 
certain the difference in mean time between Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. For this purpose the 
wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
have neatly been connected, for nearly a month 
past, from one side of the continent to the other, 
and the ticking of a chronometer in Cambridge 
University has been observed and recorded in 
San Francisco with a most remarkable degree of 
accuracy. This is done by connecting the pen- 
dulum of the chronometer at Cambridge with 
the wire in such a manner that the main circuit 
is broken and instantly closed again at every 
tick of the timepiece, and the result is that every 
second of time, as marked by the chronometer 
at Cambridge, goes forth from the University on 
the Atlantic coast, and, with almost the speed 
of light itself, hurries on over the magic wire, 
passing through intermediate cities, towns and 
villages, across rivers, Over mountains, and 
along the open country, until it finally reaches 
the recording instrument of the Pacitic coast, in 
all of its original fullness or pulsation. Think 
of it once! The ticks of a clock in Boston are 
heard and recorded in San Francisco almost in 
the same instant that they reach the ear of the 
observer in the first-named place! 

Marvels of science and nature multiply so fast 
now-a-days, as almost to exhaust the sensation 
of surprise. Accounts like the above make one 
ache for the old days when the world had but 
seven wonders. 


+> 
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AMBER. 


When I was a little girl, a member of the fam- 
ily had a stick of amber a few inches long. It 
was beautifully clear, and its smoothness was 
pleasant to the touch. It had also other fasci- 
nating qualities, and was with me a wonderful 
favorite. 

liow well I remember those early days, when, 
having borrowed this treasure, I sat down to my 
simple experiments. 

First | rubbed and rubbed it with my handker- 
chief, or, better still, with a piece of silk, until I 
began to perceive the balsamic fragrance which 
it rave forth. 

Then I would cut up the slenderest slips of 
thin paper, or fine thread, upon a table, and 
rubbing my magic amber wand, would hold it 
over the little heap, when lo! the topmost 
threads would rise gently on the air to meet it, 
and the little slips of paper would jump up and 
touch it, and there would be such a commotion 
in the little pile of shreds, that even the trouble- 
some uncle had to own that this was splendid. 

Then, years later, at a house where I visited, 





the lady had upon a table, among other costly 
foreign trifles, a “string of fragrant beads of 
amber,” and it was always a pleasure to me to 
take this glowing chain, as a plaything, in the 
pauses of conversation, or as a subject of con- 
versation itself. 

Some of the beads were dark and some light, 
but each one had a clear, glittering glow, and 
within some of them we could see delicate little 
insects, or bits of fern, or moss, elegant in shape 
and color, and sealed up forever in these trans- 
parent caskets. 

How came they there? was the question which 
many of us, in our youthful ignorance, could 
not answer. But it once so happened that a 
learned man took these gleaming beads from 
my hand, and told we about amber. 

He said that hundreds and hundreds of years 
before our country was discovered, the dwellers 
on the coasts of the Adriatic and Baltic Seas 
used to find this beautiful substance thrown up- 
on the shores after storms had swépt the deep. 
They found it could be highly polished, and 
made into ornaments; that it possessed an aro- 
matic odor, and had a mysterious power of at- 
traction; and that within its clear depths were 
often imprisoned insects of unknown species. 
But what it was, or from whence it came, none 
could tell. 

But in our days science does not permit many 
mysteries to remain unrevealed, and amber has 
had to confess its nature and its dwelling-place. 
It is now found that amber is the fossilized resin 
of a pine long extinct, which is called by botan- 
ists pinus saccinefer, or amber pine. 

In former ages there were forests of these am- 
ber pines on a part of what is now the bed of 
the Baltic Sea. These forests were long ago 
submerged, petrified and fossilized, and still, 
from the depths of the Baltic Sea, is thrown up 
the precious gum which we callamber. Within 
it are often found delicate mosses, and ferns, 
and leaves, and insects, which belonged to those 
by-gone ages. 





How wonderful it seems that we to-day can 


——$______., 


so many hundred years ago touched its tiny feet 
to the soft and glittering resin, as it flowed from 
the tree. Ah, little captive, now you are caucht 
indeed, and the next clear gush sweeps so so tly 
over you, that the graceful form and delicate 
wings retain all their beauty, and thus you are 
handed safely down to us, through uncounted 
centuries, enshrined in a pellucid gem, to charm 
the eye ot taste and science through all time. 
More than eight hundred species of insects 
have been found in amber, most of them species 
now extinct;‘and not insects only, but speci- 
mens of mosses and ferns; and forty-eight spe- 
cies of trees and shrubs have been found, which 
are quite different from those now growing on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea.—Little Corporal. 


TOBACCO-DRUNK. 

Each nation has its own peculiar style of dis- 
sipation. The following describes one method 
and effect of using tobacco, among the Hotten- 
tots. Whether more or less beastly than other 
fashions of drunkenness, &c., among politer (?) 
people, the reader must judge. 

Chapman, in his “Travels in the Interior of 
South Africa,” describes a novel and disgusting 
scene of which he was an eye-witness, at a great 
gathering of the natives: 


After eating, drinking, and other preliminary 
ceremonies, the Bushmen indulge in a bout of 
smoking from a rude clay pipe, which being 
passed round, each inhales one mouthful. A fit 
of violent intoxication ensues, the stomach dis- 
tends, the bfeast heaves, the eyes turn their 
whites to, view, a quivering motion seizes the 
whole frame, and they fall back in terrible con- 
vulsions, kicking and writhing; their faces as- 
sume most hideous contortions, and the foam 
issues from their mouths, while the more hard- 
ened of the party try to restore the senses of 
their fellows by squirting water from their 
mouths on their faces, and pulling at a tuft of 
hair in the crown of their heads. . 

This is one of the most disgusting spectacles 
that can be witnessed. It occasionally happens 
that some of them die in these convulsions; 
others, on recovery, say they have been in an 
ecstasy of delight, and desire a repetition; and 
it is every young Bushman’s greatest boast to 
have been drunk from tobacco. 

When smoking alone, they frequently fall in- 
to the fire, and are sometimes burnt to death. 
In the course of my rambles, I have seen hun- 
dreds who have been injured by fire, into which 
they have fallen during this state of delirium; 
and they are too lazy or thoughtless to take any 
precautions before they commence these dan- 
gerous orgies. 

The Bushmen generally obtain tobacco by 
sending a few jackal skins to Chapo, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles, in barter for it. 

The first time I observed one of these people 
in this state, not knowing the cause, I turned to 
inquire from the others, but I found they were 
all in the same state of stupor, one excepted, 
who looked particularly foolish, and smiled at 
my dismay, though his head was fast bobbing. 
Presently he rolled over amongst the rest. 

Appalled at the symptoms, [ seized one of 
their tortoise shells, ran for water which I 
dashed unsparingly over them, and on their be- 
ing restored, found that the immoderate use of 
tobacco had caused them. 


44> 
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THE BIT OF PAPER. 


A few weeks ago, a poor little boy came to 
one of our city missionaries, and, holding up a 
dirty and worn-out bit of paper, said, “Please, 
sir, father sent me to get a clean paper like 
that.” Taking it from his hand, the missionary 
unfolded it, and tound that it was a pase con- 
taining that precious lyrical epitome of the Gos- 
pel, of which the first stanza is as follows: 

“Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
Q Lamb of God, I come!” 


The missionary looked down with interest in- 
to the face earnestly upturned to him, and asked 
the little boy where he got it, and why he want- 
ed a clean one. 

“We found it, sir,” said he, “in sister’s pocket, 
a'ter she died, and she used to sing it all the 
time while she was sick; and she loved it so 
much, that father wanted to get a clean one, 
and put it in a.frame to hang it up ; 

This little page, with a single hymn on it, had 
been cast upon the air, like a tallen leaf, by 
Christian hands humbly hoping to do some 
possible good. In some little mission Sabbath 
school, probably, this poor girl had thought- 
lessly received it, and afterwards to find in it, 
we may hope, the Gospel of her salvation. 


4@> 
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A CHINESE mandarin, proud of appearing 
with a number of jewels on every part of his 
robe, was thus accosted: : iY 

“Sir, I thank you for your jewels. oat 

“What do you mean?” said the mandarin; 
“for I have not given you any jewels. , 

“No; but you have let me look at them, anc 
that is as much as you can do yourself. 50 
there is no difference between us, except that 
you have the trouble of putting them on, and 
have not.” 


4@> 
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Ir we take a common terrestrial globe, - 
feet in diameter, it is evident that compare 
with the earth itself, three inches on such a 
globe would represent one thousand miles, —_ 
consequently, eighteen thousandths, or the — y 
fifth, part of an inch, would represent six miles. 
A mountain six miles high, would, therefore, 
be represented upon the surface of such a globe 


by a particle of dust whose diameter would n0t 





Jook upon a bright little bug, or butterfly, which 


exceed the fifty-fifth part of an inch. 
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CUR LITTLE GRAY MOUSE, 


A little gray mouse 
Lives under our house, 
And sleeps while the day is at noon, 
But when it comes night, 
His eyes are as bright 
As the man who lives up in the moon. 


He’s a sly little thief, 
With never a grief 
For all of the mischief he does; 
Nor cares he a scrap, 
For pussy nor trap, 
So long as he’s a crumb and his fuzz. 


He nibbles his books 
And lives without cooks, 
And tailors have never been born, . 
Whose skill. with a coat, 
Could earn them a groat, 
By mending the garments he’s worn. 
Ohad. 4 and rh 
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For the Companion. 


PLEASING THEMSELVES. 























“Mother, I wish you would Ict us do exactly 
as we please, to-day, just as grown up folks do!” 

It was not the first time that Maggie and 
Maya had asked for this, but mother had al- 
ways felt afraid to give up the reins of govern- 
ment. 

This morning, however, she said, “Well, chil- 
dren, until noon you may do exactly as you 
please—only you must not come to me for help 
about any thing.” 

Great clapping of hands and shouts of “Good! 
good!” from the children, followed this permis- 
sion, while mother gave an anxious sigh as she 
wondered what they might “please” to do in the 
five hours till noon. 

‘Tm going out doors,” said Maggie. 

So hoods and coats, mittens and rubbers were 
put on, and off they ran, “pleasing” to leave 
doors open and a general disorder behind them. 

No use to roll their hoops on the clean lawn 
or the grand walks—they could do that any 
time—but the muddy kitchen garden was for- 
bidden ground in the spring, so of course that 
was the place of all others for to-day. 

Down they went, slump, slump, in the black 
mud, leaving geological tracks behind them, 
and carrying off dirt enough on their boots to 
make a small garden. 
Mother had forbidden them to roll on the hay 
in the barn with their shaggy coats on; but this 
forenoon there was nobody to “forbid” any 
thing—so when after an hour’s romp they came 
ito the house, they looked like walking hay- 

stacks, 

Of course it would not “please” them to hang 

their things away properly; they were dropped 

on the dining-room floor instead. 

“Let’s overhaul the rag-bag!” and mother’s 

big rag-bag went bumping down stairs to the 

kitchen, and Bridget’s floor soon looked like a 

tin peddler’s cart. 

“Mother, may we have an apple? O, I for- 

Sot, we needn’t ask her;” and away they ran to 

the apple barrel. 

obig apples were eaten, and then, “Shouldn’t 

ap like an orange?” said Maya. 
ae * said Maggie, and after some hunt- 
Ps oom co apaper bag of oranges. Mag- 
pet on and counted ten of them. “I 
na a said she, mother is saving these for 
ta —— she would be willing ?” 
if bere Maya, ‘grown up folks don’t ask 
two of the 4 are willing;” and picking out 
iggest they began to suck them. 


M A 
~ Other happened into the dining-room, arid see- 
ing the yellow st 


Say, “Tf you Sta’ 


reams running, she ventured to 
in your frocks, you will have to 


“Only four oranges left, mother,” said Maya, | 
triumphantly, coming into the library. ‘“‘We’ve 
eaten six, but I most wish we hadn’t. I’m full 
up to my chin!” 

What should they do next? 

—— you want to play with the dollies, Mag- 
e 


“No; we can do that’always.” 

“Let’s get our paint-box.” 

“No; mother would let us paint any time. 
I should like to put on our summer dresses and 
hats, and take a walk down town;” and she 
took a look at mother out of one corner of her 
eyes to see if she would really allow this. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t let us do that, moth- 
er,” said Maya. 

“O,” said mother, “you know you are not my 
little girls to-day; you mustn’t consult me.” 
They went up to the attic, turning over a 
trunk of summer clothes, and making a deal of 
trouble for somebody; but they got into a quar- | 
rel over them, and then the idea of not being 
mother’s little girls did not strike them pleas- 
antly, so they came down stairs looking very 
cross and unhappy. 

“What does make this forenoon seem so 
long?” said Maggie. 

“It isn’t half so nice as I thought it would 
be,” said Maya. ; 

“Let’s play velocipede;” and seizing a couple 
of round hassocks, they turned them on edge, 
and went driving through the rooms, up stairs 
and down, making a great noise and dust, till 
Maya rolled, velocipede and all, down stairs. 
This closed the velocipede rink for the day, 
and caused another interval of moody stillness. 
“Isn’t it most noon, mother?” said Maggie. 
“O no; you will have a nice long time yet to 
please yourselves.” 

“O dear, I don’t like it a bit.” 

There was a whispered consultation, and tlien, 
looking into thescloset for further mischief, they 
spied on the upper shelf their best China tea-set, 
kept for birthday parties and the like. 

“QO, let’s play with that.” So, by dint of 
climbing, they got it down, and the dollies were 
soon feasting on gingerbread and tea. 

This was fine for awhile, but when they were 
tired of playing, and Maya tried to put it back 
on the shelf, it slipped from her hand, and with 
a crash came to the floor. j 

The lovely green and gilt tea-set! 

The handles were gone from sugar-bowl and 
cream-pitcher, two cups were in fragments, and 
the tea-pot would never hold “white tea’’ again. 
This finished the fun, and for the next hour 
it would have been hard to find two more for- 
lorn looking children. 

They buried their faces in the sofa pillows, 
and when mother proposed keeping up the plan 
and letting them please themselves till night, 
instead of till noon, the only answer was a 


groan. 
“OQ, mother, won’t you please to take care of 


us again?” said Maggie. 
“Not till afternoon.” 
Would it never be noon! 
“Isn’t it awful, Maya?” 
“Yes; hor—rid!’”’ echoed Maya. 
Twelve o’clock came at last, and with every 
stroke their long faces grew brighter. 
“Aren’t we your little girls now, mother?” 
“Well,” said mother, putting an arm around 
each of them, “if I am going to take care of you 
again, I want to preach you a little sermon.” 
“Now, all this forenoon you have been trying 
to please yourselves; haye you had a good 
time ?” 
“Horrid!” said both children. 
“No; because that is not the way to be happy. 
There are two kinds of people in the world, 
good people and bad ones; which do you want 
to be like?” 
“Good ones.” 
“Well, the good ones never live just to please 
themselves; but that is what wicked men are 
doing all the time. If it pleases tkem to steal 


it pleases them to burn down a house or achurch, 
they do that; but good men and women never 
do so.” 
“Now,” said Maggie, “I thought grown up 
folks always did just what they chose.” 
“Yes; but if they are good they choose to do 
right. Papa chooses to go to the city every day 
toearn money for us. I choose to make your 
clothes and take care of the house. But more 
than all this, I know my little girls are trying 
to be like Jesus, so I have a little verse for you.” 
Mother opened the Bible, and Maggie read, 

“For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 
N. L. E. 


Ir has been said that it must be easy to break 
into an old man’s house, because his gait is 








Wear them so.” 


something from their neighbors, they do it. If 


The boats, they say, are very fine, 
And each with life doth teem. 
Let parents take their darling Bors, 
And just go down some day, 
Whichever boat shall be their choice, 
They'll not have much to pay. 
Before you go, at Fenno's call, 
And “ Suit’’ each one complete, 
With Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, Shoes andall, 
At the corner of Beach Street. 29 -lw 





BRADLEY’S 


Patent Croqueteries 
ARE THE STANDARD. 
They are recommended by EVERY EXPERT PLAYER 
that has used them. 
Examine samples of the several styles. or send for com- 
plete catalogue before purchasing your Croquet. 





Prof. Rover’s Rules for Croquet. 


The standard for the AMEnIcAN GAME. Latest Edi- 
tion. 75 pp. Illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
CROQUET PROBLEMS for beginners. 

Sent to any address for TEN CENTS. 

Milton Bradley & Co. are also the manufac- 
turers and publishers of the greatest variety of standard 
and valuable 


Games and Home Amusements 


in the werld. Don't buy ¢rash, when if you get Bradley's 
Games you are sure of something of REAL MERIT. 


Send stamp for complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS for 
Croquet Book and Catalogues, to 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


24—6wos2 Springfield, Mass. 





BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


HATS! 
THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS 
in this City. 


Youths’ Panamas at $3 50 each-—a choice 
lot. 


Straw Hats of every description. 

Boys’ Felt and Cloth Hats, of the latest 

styles, always on hand, at 
JACKSON’S, 


101 Court Street, Boston. 
25—6w pe 





The Pain Killer 
IS THE 


MOST POPULAR REMEDY EXTANT. 


THE PAIN KILLER is equally applicable and effica- 
cious to young or old. 

THE !AIN KILLER is both an internal and externa 
remedy. 

THE PAIN KILLER should be used at the first mani- 
festation of a cold or cough. 

THE PAIN k!LLER—don't fail to keep it in the house 
ready for usc. 

= PALIN KILLER is good for sprains and bruises. 
Try it. 





THE PAIN KILLER cures the toothache. 

VIE PALN KILLER is a favorite with all classes, 

THE PAIN FILLER will cure chilblains. 

THE PAIN KILLER will cure cholera morbus. 

THE VAIN KILLER will cure Dyspepsia. 

= PAIN i..LLER is the great Family Medicine of 
the age. 

THE PAIN KILLER can be bought of your druggist or 
grocer. c 

THE PAIN KILLTR will cure the painter's colic. 

THE PAIN KILLi-x&t is good for scalds and burns. 

THE PAIN KILLER has the verdict of the people in its 
favor. 

THE PAIN KILLER gives universal satisfaction. 

THE PAIN KILLER—beware of Imirations and Covun- 
TERFEITS. 

THE PAIN KILLER is almost certain cure for CHOLE- 
Ra, gud has, without doubt, been more successful in 
curilg this terrible dikease, than any other known 
remedy,oreven the most eminent or skilful physi- 
cians. In fndia, Africa and China,-where this dread- 
ful disease is ever more or less prevalent, the PAIN 
<I LLER ie considered by the natives, as well as ku- 
eee residents in those climates, a SURE REM- 


THE PAIN KILLER—each bottle is wrapped with full 
directions for its use. 


THE PAIN KILLER is sold by all Druggists and deal- 
ers in family medicines. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
Proprietors, 
78 High Street, Providence, R. I. 
380 St. Paul Street, Montreal, Canada East. 





25—2w 17 Southampton Row, London, Eng. 
J j Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Straight 
TNA Needle, Simple, Durable, Prac- 


tical, sa. We nave four 
W7L sizes, adapted for manufactu- 
SE NG rers’ use, haa ies our new “ZET- 
NA IMPROVED" Fawmiry Ma- 

MACHINE. CHINE. 


AGENCY FOR N. EB. STATES, 


318 Washington Strect, Boston. 
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“Ho!” said Maggie, “I don’t think that is do- | DOWN THE HARBOR. R Desicated Codfish. 
ing as we please.” . They're having now a splendid time, 
Who down the harbor steam; : 


DESICATED CODFISE. 


MANUFACTURED 


GLOUCESTER AND BOSTON 


SALT FISH CoO., 
From the Very Best Qudlities of Codfish. 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP. 


PUT UP IN PACKAGES ADAPTED ‘1vU 


DOMESTIC USE. 


REQUIRING 


NWO BOILING, 


VERY LITTLE FRESHENING, 


With all the Palatable and Appetizing 


qualities of ordinary Fish, 
And none of the 


DISAGREEABLE LABOR OF PREPARING. 


IT COSTS NO MORE 


In family use than if prepared in the old style, 


One Pound being Fully Equal to Four Pounds. 


HENRY MAYO &Co., 


BOSTON. 


DODD, TARR & Co., 





25—4weop GLOUCESTER. 
AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


—AND— 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 


Button-Holes, Kyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 


Does Over-Reaming, as by hand; will Tem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several kinds no other can. 


Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Buanch Office 1354 Middle St., ’ortiand, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


S. R. MARSTON, 


22—10w General Agent N. E. States. 





PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; 
will work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free 
from danger; achild can work them; sent free with in- 
structions for $1 00; thee for $250. Address WALTER 
HOLT, 102 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 2i—3w 











$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MeRRyYMAN'S MONTHLY. Sce present num- 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four dficrent numbers as sam-~- 

les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts.—half price. 

argest, best and cheapest magazine of its kind. JESSE 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 27—3weop 





SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical instructions for 
improving speed and style, and much other vaiuable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY'’s JoURNAL. Only Five 








broken and his locks are féw. 





H. 8. WILLIAMS, Agent. 
LB 


ee” Agents wanted. l2weop 





cents. Of any newsdealer, or JESSE Haney & Co., 119 . 
Nassau St., N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 
2i—3weop 








The PRICE of the Companion Is $1.50 a year, 

strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. . 
“DISCONTINUANCES, —‘The Publishers must be 

notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 

All arrearages must be paid. 


to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their Papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is Your name cannot 
bo found on our books unless this is done, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 

















For the Companion. 
HOW BIRTHDAYS ARE CELE- 
BRATED IN ENGLAND. 
By Adelaide Wetmore, 

Not long ago there was given to me this co- 
nundrum: 

“What is it that every one in the world is do- 
ing now?” 

After my usual reply, “I give it up,” the an- 
swer came,— 

“Growing old.” 

Whatever this may be to us, who are “look- 
ing toward the sunset,” it is not an unwelcome 
truth to many a boy and girl who have bright 
hopes and dreams of the future, and long for 
the coming of their birthdays, 

Though birthdays are anticipated in this 
country with a goad degree of pleasure, yet 
there is not that importance attached to them 
as in most foreign countries. 

In England it is the queen of days, the feast 
of the year. 

To her fhajesty in Windsor Castle, and the 
humble dwellers in thatched cottages, it is alike 
ahigh day, if not a holiday. In every rank of 
life one hears the stereotyped congratulation, 
“I wish you many happy returns of the day ” 

Although the repetition of this by all the 
members of the family seems rather formal, yet 
it is one of those kind courtesies that touch the 
heart, and are lovingly remembered. 

Not only is the birthday celebrated, but in 
many families every day of the “birthday week” 
has some peculiar treat or pleasure, 

One day a pleasant walk is planned, another 
day a drive, or sail, or attendance at some pub- 
lie entertainment; but the presents and the best 
treats are reserved for the birthday proper, 
Then, if Possible, the good papa takes a holi- 
day, and gives up his whole time for the pleas- 
ure and improvement of his children, 

Although the aim is to have the day a joyous 
one, yet all serious thoughts are not banished. 
In many families it is the custom, at the pro- 
longed talk at the breakfast table, to review the 
year past; to speak of its mercies, its joys, its 
sorrows, and it may be of its failures and its 
sins, and to humbly make good resolves for the 
future, and oftentimes to choose some motto 
for the year, which the parents will endeavor to 
keep in mind by timely allusions or repetitions. 

One of the Privileges given to those who cele- 
brate their birthday is, that they may, that day, 
choose the pudding for the family dinner, giy- 
ing their own orders to the cook. 

I have known some little people happy that 
day, by making choice of the favorite dish of 
others, instead of pleasing their Own individual 
taste. Blessings on the dear child, who is not 
content in merely receiving the g00d wishes 
and kind tokens of love for himself, but who 
secks to make the day happy and pleasantly re- 
membered by all the family! We believe there 
are many little ones in all parts of the world 
who heed the command of the beloved St. John; 
“My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 

One hears many allusions to birthdays in 
England; but perhaps none are more amusing 
than that of the poor beggar, who, when all 
other entreaties fail, will endeavor to touch 
your heart (and pocket) with the assertion that 
it is his birthday; and though you may be sure 








| may long increase, 
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that his birthdays come when and as often as 
suit his convenience, yet you find it not easy to 
turn a deaf ear to this entreaty. 

Queen Victoria’s birthday (the 24th of May) 
is observed as a holiday all over the United 
Kingdom. Great rejoicings are everywhere seen, 
but with special pomp and magnificence at 
Windsor Castle. 

One very pretty and gracious custom of the 
queen is, on that day to givea considerable sum 
of money to as many widows as she is years 
old. 

All loyal subjects 


power of the king-fisher, or Aleyone, who was 
fabled to be the daughter of £olus, Wearing a 
feathered form in token of grief for the loss of 
Ceyx, her husband, and to have derived her au- 
thority from her father, the lord of winds. In 
many parts of England, at the present day, 
there is a singular idea concerning the king- 
fisher, which seems to have its origin in the 
same mythical history, Those who are famil- 
iar with cottage life in the rural districts, will 
often have noticed a king-fisher Suspended by 
the point of the beak from the beams of the 
ceiling, and, if they have asked the object of 
the custom, have been told that the bird always 
turns its breast toward the quarter from which 
the wind is blowing. 


——_—o—____ 
WIDE-AWAKE BOY. 


A short time since, an eight-year-old, who was 
So small that he was obliged to stand several 
feet off from the teller’s desk in order to be seen, 
presented a check for sixty dollars, The money 
boy being known—and 
our little friend departed. Some five minutes 
after, he rushed into the bank, looking the Pic- 
ture of fright, and breathless. As soon as he 
recovered sufficiently, he said, “M-m Mr., did 


you send for me? 
“No, certainly not. Why do you ask?” 
“A m-man came up to m-me in the Street, 
much money, 












































pray that their number 
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WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN DO 
NEXT? 
When ’tis raining, or snowing, or bitterly cold, 
And the children are gathered within; 

When they’ve read all thestories, both recent and old, 
Played button and Simon, and pin; . 
When the house has mM ransacked for something 

that’s new, 
’Till mamma is pained and perplexed, 
The question arises, “Now what shall we do?” 


and said you had paid me too 
“What shall the children do next?” 


and he wanted to take it from me.” 
“Did you give it to him?” 
“No, sir. I axed him did he catch @ weasel 
asleep? and I ran back to you.” 


———-— 
THE SENSATION OF DROWNING. 

A sailor named George Forbes, who was lost 
Overboard from a scow in Lake Michigan, and 
nearly drowned before he was rescued, thus de- 
Scribes the feelings he experienced on the occa- 
casion. We quote from the Detroit Free Press: 


I was feeling more courage, and striking out 
With a will, when a sudden cramp catched me 
all over, and I could not do another stroke, | 
felt liké a lump of lead, My head began to spin 
around, a great lump rose up in my throat ‘and 
choked me, and my eyes closed as if a weight 
had been hung on the lids. | began to drown— 
I felt it; then came a feeling something like a 
red hot rod being drawn through my brain. My 
head felt like fire, humming, roaring noise 
went through my ears, and my Wody felt as light 
as a feather. The Waves carried me about With- 
out an effort on my part, and [ laughed—it 
scemed so curious that I actually laughed. | 
didn’t care to be picked ap—didn’t care for Liz- 
zic—only wanted to float and drift forever on 
the rollers. The water came into my face and 
mouth, but I never tried to keep my head up. [I 
wouldn’t have moved my finger to have been 
aboard the scow. It grew darker and darker; 
the old fire feeling came through my head again. 
Something clutched me by the leg and drew me 
down. I rocked to and fro, felt a noise like the 
discharge of @ cannon, and then I dropped to 


sleep. 
—_———>—......., 
CHILDREN’s ETIQUETTE, 


When they’ve played exhibition with the blanket 
and shawl, 
Spread over the clothes-bars wide; 
When rail-cars, constructed of chairs in the hall, 
Have borne them safe home from a ride; 
When the dog has been saddled, the kittens been 


° , 
Until all are wearied and vexed; 
Again is the momentous question evoked, 
“What shall the children do next?” 


When they’ve played fighting battles betwixt blue 
and gray, 

And come home with each limb out of place; 

When Indians have stolen the baby away, 
And pursuers returned from the chase; 

When all have recovered from sickness and pain, 
Through their doctor's skilful pretext, 

When wearied of all, comes the question again, 
“What shall the children do next?” 


I'll tell you, dear children, what next you may do, 
Sit down with a penell and slate, 

Make a line for each blessing that’s given to you, 
No matter how trifling or great. 

Remember them all, not leaving out one, 
Food, clothing, health, parents and friends; 
he sweet night for rest when the daylight is done, 
And every good thing that God sends, 


Then when you’ve a mark for each blessing you know, 
Cross cok with a line for the l/s, 
Whatever surrounds you which causes you woe, 
Or your heart with unhappiness fills; 
ow number the lines without crosses, and sa) 
That your hearts have learned a £00d text, 
“Life’s blessings Overbalance the ills in our way,” 
This let the children do next, 
Schoolday Visitor. 


—_- —___ 

A “SICK” STUDENT FOUND OUT. 
The brains of young fellows away at school 
develop a great deal of naughty ingenuity when 
laid together in any matter of mischief, but the 


Plots and deceptions of designing students meet eg , Bale Fg ant ood. 
the surest counter-check when they happen to night. G ; > ‘ 


Good-morning. Use no slang terms. 

Clean faces, clean clothes, clean shoes, and 
clean finger nails, indicate g00d breeding. ‘“Ney- 
er leave your clothes about the room. Have a 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place. 

Rap before entering a room, and never leave 
it with your back to the company. 

Always offer your seat toa lady or old gentle- 
man. 

see put your feet on cushions, chairs, or 
tables, 

Never overlook any one when reading or writ- 
ing, nor talk or read aloud while others are 
reading. 

Never talk or whisper at meetings or public 
places, and especially in a private room, where 
any one is singing or playing the Piano. 

Be careful to injure no one’s feelings by un- 
kind remarks, Never tell tales, make faces, call 
names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfortu- 
nate, nor be cruel to insects, birds, or animals. 


—_—_——— ~—....... 
TO RID A ROOM OF MOSQUITOES, 
A correspondent of the Springfield (Mass. ) 


Republican furnishes the following recipe for the 
pulpose above indicathe: 


Take of sum-camphor a piece about one third 
the size of an egg, and evaporate it by placing it 
in x (in vessel, holding it over a lamp or candle, 
taking care that it does not ignite. The smoke 
Will soon fill the room and expel the Mosquitoes, 
One night Iwas terribly annoyed by them, when 
I thought of and tried the above, after wnich [ 
never saw nor heard them that night, and next 
morning there was not one to be found in the 
room, though the window had been left open all 


night. 
ce 


A COUNTRYMAN came to one of our hotels 
(Mobile) and wrote after his name, P.O. P. s, 
F.C. Here was a title which none but himself 
understood. “Pray, my dear sir,” asked the 
barkeeper, “what do all these letters Stand for?” 
“Stand for! why, that’s my title.” “Yes, sir; 
but what is your title?” “Why, Professor of 
Psalmody and Schoolmaster from Connecticut,” 

eT ee 

REst.—Dr. Hall asSails the idea that men rest 
by doing nothing. He Says the only healthful 
rest, as long as our physical condition remains 
as it is, is to be busy. Men of force and indus- 
try will everywhere tell you, “It is the hardest 
thing in the warld to do nothing.” 


have a teacher who can outdo them at their 
own trick. 


Some of the Students of the Indiana State 
University were suspected to be in the habit of 
drinking brandy. Where they obtained it was 
a mystery. Dr. Daily determined to ferret out 
the secret, Calling into a drug store, the pro- 
prietor asked him “how that Student, Mr. Car- 
ter, came on?” 

Smelling a rat, the doctor answered in an eva- 
sive manner, and soon drew Out of the apothe- 
cary that the students under suspicion had been 
in the habit of Purchasing brandy for a sick 
student by the name of Carter; that they said 
he was quite low, and was kept alive by stimu- 
lants; that the young gentlemen seemed very 
devoted to him. Now the secret was out. The 
Carter was a fictitious character, and the doc- 
tor had the secret 

However, he kept his own counsel. The next 
time the students assembledin chapel for prayers, 
he cast his eye over the crowd and Satisfied him- 
Self that Carter’s nurses were all present, The 
devotions were duly conducted, and then he 
called the attention of the students, remarking 
that he had a mournful task to perform—as the 
President of the university it became his duty 
to announce the death of their fellow-student, 
Mr. Carter, After a lingering illness of several 
weeks, a portion of which time he was kept 
alive by stimu.ants, he had breathed his last. 
He had no doubt that this announcement would 
fall sadly on the ears of those who had so faith- 
fully attended to his wants, but he hoped they 
would reflect on the oft-repeated words, Memen- 
to Mori—that he would no longer detain, but 
leave them to their own reflections! 

The result of this announcement was start- 
ling. None of the professors, and but one of 
the students, had ever heard of this man Carter. 

“Who is he?” was whispered. None knew 
but the kind friends who attended him, and 
they wouldn’t tell; and the President seemed so 
deeply affected they didn’t like to ask him. 

es 
HALCYON DAYS, 

The expression “halcyon days,” which is so 
frequently employed to denote a Season of spe- 
cial security and joyousness, is derived from an 
old fable that the halcyon, or king-fisher, made 
its nest on the Surface of the Seas, and possessed 
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Ir CurEs.—Rey. A. M. GouLD writes: Iam & clergy. 
man. When my little boy was sick with Dysentery, my 
attention was called to Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam. 1 w; nt 
out and procured Some, and to my joy the first dose ac- 
complished a cure. 


nieeeeeece 
Dr. H. ANDERS, a German chemist anda Member of 
the Medical Faculty of New York city, after fifteen 
years research and experiment, has discovered a Method 
of dissolving Iodine in pure water. This Preparation 
(Dr. Anders’ Iodine water) has cured Many cases of 
scrofula, ulcers, cancers, &c., that had resisted the action 
of all other remedies. 29-lw 


DRAG RAKES. 
FARMERS have long felt the want of a good Substan. 
tial DRAG RAKE—one that will run light and smooth, 
We have now on hand a fine lot of the best 


DRAG RAKES 


ever in this market. No catching or breaking of the 
teeth as in the old style of Rake. Every Farmer should 
See this rake before purchasing any other. 


WOOD'S GOLD PRIZE MOWER, ana WHITTE. 
MORE'’S LOCK JOINT WHEEL RAKE, 


Also, a fine lot of HAYING AND FARMING TOOLS, 
of all kinds. 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & Co., 


28—lw 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston, 


DO IT NOW-—pon’r DELAY, 


But send 25 cents at once and receive MA PLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published. Specimen Copies sent 
on receipt of a postage stamp. Address 

28-—3w . A. ROOKRBACH, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EVANS? 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington 8t., Boston, 


— 


We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 
First That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, ang ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 
SECOND—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


THIRD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
dO their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and cheaper, but save them all the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. : 

FovurtH—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the Private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 

FIrtH—That we are ready to engage to do ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 

*.* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences, “Mr. T. C. Evans," says the 

Watchman and Reflector, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many." “We concur in 
every word of the above,”’ says the Auburn Advocate; 


relations.” “]¢ renders,"’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompi, honorable 
and energetic business man.”* 

A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

> “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
Several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy." “Mr, Evans,” says the Boston Journal, 
“understands the business thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fied to give advice in regard to it.” “Mr, Evans," says 








the Boston Post, “is a live man, and does business in a 
live way.” “Mr, Evans,” says the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
Statements and Promptin his payments." “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers," says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable ia supply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable."’ 


Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms, Address - 


Tr. Cc. EVANS, 











106 Washington Street, Boston. 
19—tf 
WANTED-AGEN Ts. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This berger 
i hem, fel!. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 


any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the oe 
Stitch. Every second Stitch can be cut, and sti m4 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We ed 

to $200 per month and expenses, be 
commission from which twice that amount can be a3 


Address, SECOMR & O.. PITTSBURGH, PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 


name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine sod 34 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 15-12 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 








Week and expenses, or allow a large conimission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Adkires: y 
23—12w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





ICAN 
WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMER: 
KNITTING MacHINE. Price, §25. Thesim lest, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine Sr emvented. hes saan " 
Stitches per minute. ral induceme ent . 
‘Addrese AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. a 


DO YOUR own PRINTING! 


Men and Boys Making ee ail . 
Some boys make $2 ber week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. roy ~4 — 
lar to Lowe PREss Co., No. 15 Spring Laue, 
12—20weop 
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